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AST evening I listened to a 
long dissertation on the paper 
shortage delivered by a news 

dealer who could not supply me 
with a copy of a current maga- 
zine. It was such a novelty to be 
on the receiving end of this apol- 
ogy that I enjoyed the experience tre- 
mendously, and didn’t even mind not 
getting the magazine. So in the interest 
of national sanity, I suggest that every- 
one who deals in a scarce commodity 
simply walk a block from his establish- 
ment and ask another dealer for a similar 
product. If other people get the same 
fun out of the experience that I did, the 
whole business world will be brightened. 


* * 


HE Compton Fact-Index comes in 

for a lot of revision these days. Es- 

pecially valuable to the reference 
librarian are those hundreds of little 
thumbnail articles known as Fact-Entries 
which cover topics pertaining to the pres- 
ent war. Most of these subjects could 
not possibly be incorporated into the text 
of the encyclopedia with sufficient rapid- 
ity to meet current reference needs. 
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It is not possible on this smal! 
page to list even the most im- 
portant subjects covered in these 
Fact-Entries, but a few will serve 
as examples: 

Among military leaders jn- 
cluded are Chennault, Mount- 
batten, Lear, Patton, Marshall, Bradley, 
Clark, Alexander, Montgomery, “Tito,” 
Nimitz, and Leahy. Organizations, groups, 
and military divisions include: Partisans, 
Chetniks, Seabees, Civil Air Patrol, Com- 
mandos, Rangers, Allied Military Govern- 
ment, Waves, Maquis, Gray Ladies, and 
Flying Tigers. Then we have Fact-Entries 
covering a variety of subjects incidental 
to the war, such as: “E” award, D-Day, 
Ack-ack, Gremlins, Bronze Star Medal, 
Flak, Bazooka, Bulldozer, Black Market, 
Alaska-Canada Highway, and Logistics. 

* * * 
N the seventh of November, nine 
counties in Washington (state) 
voted on the county library issue. In 
seven counties the result was favorable. | 
was in Washington in October and know 
of the splendid pre-election work done by 
the State Librarian Mrs. Gretchen Schenk 
and her associates and by many count) 


leaders. L.J.L. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. 


Announces the Publication of 


READING FOR 
A BETTER WORLD 


A Selected list of books for Catholic Schools 


Compiled by 


THE CATHOLIC EVALUATION COMMITTEE 


SISTER MARY FIDES, S.S.N.D., Librarian, 
Notre Dame Teacher Training School, 


Baltimore, Md. 


SISTER ST. MAGDALEN, S.P., Librarian, 


Immaculata Seminary, 
Washington, D. C. 


RICHARD JAMES HURLEY, Asst. Professor, CHAIRMAN 
Department of Library Science 
Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


ESIGNED ially to aid Catholic 

principals, | acorn and teachers in 

selecting books from the standpoint 
of Catholic faith and morals, READING 
FOR A BETTER WORLD lists, classifies, 
describes, and indexes suitable titles from 
the current and back list of Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. 


398 titles 


This handy reference catalog lists 398 books 
by grades. This grading is elastic and one 
gradation contains books for grades 1, 2, 
and 3; another gradation covers books for 
grades 4, 5, and 6; another for grades 7 
and 8. Within the gradations, the books 
are listed alphabetically by authors, so that 
the user can have ready reference in order 
to pick out the books of any one particular 
author. The name of each title follows the 
author’s name, and a brief description of 
the title is included with each entry. 
Richarp James Hurwey outlines the scope 
of this catalog in his introduction: “The 
Committee hopes that this list will prove 
like Aladdin’s Lamp to be a faithful slave 
to the librarian’s every wish. 

“The Committee has tried to do a careful 
job of evaluation and selection, but it is 
neither infallible nor a Super-Index. Your 


criticism of any title will be sincerely ap- 
preciated. The librarian, however, should 
use the ordinary criteria of book selection 
such as that of price, format, scope, form, 
treatment, bibliographic and textual fea- 
tures, authenticity and use. 

“The arrangement of the list is designed to 
be functional with the grade level used for 
the elementary school and a combined sub- 
ject, Dewey Decimal arrangement for the 
high ror em | thus of help to both librarians 
and teachers. There are books to answer 
curricular, reference, professional and rec- 
reational demands. The annotations and 
index will be of further help.” 


Write for full information 
Doubleday, Doran offers this catalog with- 
out charge to any interested Parochial 
School principal, librarian, or teacher. In- 
quiries are invited concerning this new 
book service which is unlike any other now 
available to the Catholic School. 

Address: 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. 
Incorporated 
Institutional Department 
Garden City, New York 
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Catholic Authors: 


Evelyn Waugh: Shrove Tuesday Motley 


and Lenten Sackcloth 


By CHARLES A. Brapby, Professor of English, 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 
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At the end of his first and best novel, 
Mr. Burden, Hilaire Belloc pronounced 
a judgment and a fear: But Mr. Burden 
is dead, and I do not quite see who there 
is to take his place. Evelyn Arthur St. 
John Waugh has occupied the last decade 
and three quarters, except for sundry 
military interludes of conspicuous gal- 
lantry, in telling the reading world just 
who and what has taken Mr. Burden’s 
place. He knows. His father is of the 
Thameside merchant’s class and caliber; 
he himself belongs to the generation of 
Cosmo Burden who inherited Emmanuel 
Burden’s wealth and responsibilities. Mr. 
Belloc was qualified to ask the question 
as a student of contemporary England, as 
a satirist in the great classic tradition, as 
a Catholic and an historian. Mr. Waugh, 
surprisingly enough, although his usual 
audience from Town and Country, The 
New Decameron, and Harper’s Bazaar 
would not understand the parallel, per- 
haps, has similar credentials for answer- 
ing the query. So has the British Prime 
Minister, that anachronism out of an 
earlier age than Mr. Burden’s, with whose 
family Mr. Waugh is on such intimate 
terms, and who is engaged in the same 
basic pursuit, only on the political plane. 

Evelyn Waugh was born in London in 
October of 1903, the second son of Arthur 
Waugh and his wife, neé Miss Raban of 
Paulton, a hamlet adjoining the Waugh 


village of Midsomer Norton that lies mid- 
way between Bath and Wells just off 
the Bristol road. The paternal branch of 
the family is mixed Welsh, English and 
Scottish; there is Scots blood, too, in the 
Rabans, Mrs. Raban having been a Cock- 
burn. The distaff side claims a long 
military tradition which has expressed 
itself again in this century’s two brothers 
over two wars. Perhaps, also, Evelyn’s 
vivid blondness owes something to this 
ancestral blend of Berwickshire farmer 
and the lairs of Cockpen; the combination 
of negligent undergraduate grace and 
Renaissance tenseness apparent in his 
photographs is not unreminiscent of the 
type of ruffling cavalier who surrounded 
Lord Bothwell; or, to go farther back, 
even, for the medieval guise survives in 
England with surprising frequency, there 
is something almost Malorian in his 
face, as there is, for the discriminating 
reader, a certain cadence in his later 
prose, bitter-sweet, Autumn thin and 
clear, that can most fitttingly be denomi- 
nated Malorian. A romanticist might 
carry the comparison onward and style 
the chain-mail ring of his martial ex- 
ploits authentically middle-age. 

A convincing case could be made out 
for the Waughs being one of the most 
interesting literary families of twentieth- 
century England, along with the Sitwells, 
the brothers Benson, and the Mackail- 
Thirkell-Kipling isoscoples. The elder 
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Waugh, still alive, was one of the most 
omnicompetent English book-reviewers of 
his day, a better than respectable critic, 
a contributor to the Yellow Book, and 
managing director of Chapman and Hall. 
Kunitz and Haycraft’s Twentieth Century 
Authors too facilely dismisses him as “a 
heavy-set man with gray hair and the 
classical profile of an old-time actor . . 
a bit pompous and quite out of tune with 
contemporary writing (including his 
sons’).” Even a cursory reading of his 
autobiography, One Man’s Road, where 
a very real charm is in no danger of being 
muffled by the late Victorian formality of 
the style, add point to Henry Seidel 
Canby’s remark about Clarence Day, Sr., 
and Clarence Day, Jr., that like father 
like son—in the case of the Waughs, of 
course, like father like sons—apparent 
dissimilarities only serving to obscure real 
resemblances and potencies activated in 
different ways in different generations. 

Their father seems an artist manqué; 
you would hardly say that of the boys. 
He bequeathed his zest for games to Alec; 
Evelyn, it is true, did not respond to the 
easy magic of the cricket ground, but he 
may owe his love for the field, so beau- 
tifully mirrored in the Hetton hunting 
scenes of A Handful of Dust and Wil- 
liam Boot’s wooing of the questing vole 
in Scoop, to bluff old grandfather Waugh, 
whose photograph, with fowling piece 
and in hunting tweeds, looks, for all the 
world, like Conan Doyle’s Doctor Wat- 
son. Arthur’s wistful attraction for Ro- 
mish ritual as expressed in his boyhood 
liking for the lights and pictures of Down- 
side monastery where Brother Aidan, 
later to be Cardinal Gasquet, used to joke 
with him, seems fulfilled by Evelyn’s 
conversion. 

More importantly for the younger son, 
the moral climate of his father’s house 


was destined to nurture his own psy- 
chological growth. A Sherborne head- 
master warned Arthur repeatedly against 
“impertinent flippancy” — the headmas- 
ter’s word for it was the eloquent Greek, 
hubris—and a fear of insolence in the 
face of the gods appears to have haunted 
the old man in one son’s regard, for he 
asked Alexander Woollcott when the 
jatter called on him at Highgate in 1941, 
“Dear Mr. Woollcott, do you find Evelyn 
arrogant?” There is Toryism in the 
Waugh blood, as Evelyn’s ideological foes 
are so quick to point out; it is nothing 
new. Arthur, in One Man’s Road, recalls 
lunching by gaslight behind windows bar- 
ricaded by mattresses, kept in place by 
hurdles, as Dr. Waugh made his house 
ready to stand a siege from the Radstock 
miners in the General Election of ’85. 
Superficial readers have eagerly intimated 
that the father’s most celebrated essay, 
Reticence in Literature, condemns, some 
thirty odd years before the event, the son’s 
lack of that perishable commodity; but 
they have evidently neither read the 
father’s essay, nor, if they have, are cap- 
able of understanding the son’s chastity of 
intellect. In point of fact, allowing for a 
certain Podsnappian unction of diction, 
the essay is rather an anticipatory defense 
of the method of Vile Bodies, with its 
advocacy of “a middle course between the 
prudery of the manse, which is for hiding 
everything vital, and the effrontery of the 
pot-house, which makes for ribaldry and 
bawdry,” and its establishment as a cri- 
terion for frankness “the standard of con- 
temporary taste,” approximating to the 
“exact equilibrium of its period,” a dic 
tum which surely shelters the author of 
Decline and Fall under its classic aegis. 
Finally, Victorian though he was, oF, 
more accurately, considering his child- 


hood in the lifetime of Carroll and his 
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coincidence in maturity with Rackham, 
Victorian that he was, the fancy that 
could treasure as a favorite specter the 
ghost of a coffee-cup in Rev. Alexander 
Waugh’s Corsley Rectory, was no inap- 
propriate begetter of the creator of those 
suave Mayfair gargoyles, Basil Seal and 
Ambrose Silk. 


Alec, the elder brother by five years, 
after a spectacular career as a school 
cricketeer, was commissioned lieutenant 
of the Dorset Regiment in 1917 and spent 
the months before the armistice a Ger- 
man captive in Mainz; despite his age 
he has again been active in the army 
since 1940. While waiting to embark 
for France in the first war he published 
his first novel, The Loom of Youth, a 
sensational school story, dealing with his 
own school, Sherborne; despite the war 
the book made such a stir in England 
tthat Alec’s name was formally stricken 
from the roll of Old Boys, and Evelyn, 
destined to follow suit with a more gen- 
eric school story, Decline and Fall, in 
his own due time, was forced to break 
the family Sherborne tradition by going 
to Lancing. Alec Waugh never equalled 
his first success, although he has written 
many good light novels since; his aver- 
age specialty, however, is a very idyosyn- 
cratic sort of travel book similar in motif 
and idea to his brother’s more impressive 
works in this vein. In accordance with 
the offhand Elizabethan spaciousness 
that belongs to their natures they have 
agreed not to poach on each other’s pre- 
serves. “My brother Alec,” writes Evelyn 
in Ninety-two Days, is also fond of travel- 
ing and like me, poor fish, he lives by 
writing books, so on one of our rare but 
agreeable meetings we made a compact 


each to keep off the other’s territory; 
with a papal gesture he made me a pres- 





ent of the whole of Africa and a good 
slice of Asia in exchange for the Poly- 
nesian Islands, North America and the 
West Indies.” On the few occasions 
when their orbits do mesh, Evelyn finds 
that the old Sherborne-Lancing pattern 
continues to haunt him like some pre- 
ordained minor fete; icy hotel managers— 
supposing, of course, Alec has been there 
first—have crossed the stormy petrel 
name of Waugh from their rosters, and 
he must perforce seek out a humbler 
hostel. 


At Heath Mount Preparatory School 
the future Commando “marshalled a 
‘pistol-troop’ for the defence of England 
against Germans and Jews,” editing “a 
magazine relating to this defence force,” 
and levying “contributions from school- 
masters, parsons and other ripe adults.” 
He has renounced any latent anti-Semi- 
tism since, but goes on merrily resisting 
Germans. After Lancing, chosen because 
his father felt “he has always shown a 
deeply religious temperament,” and 
where he edited the schoolpaper, won a 
prize for English verse, organized a Dil- 
ettante Society “for the more intimate 
study of art and letters,” and even per- 
suaded a master to act in his three-act 
satire, Conversion, describing the school 
“as our maiden aunts believe it to be,” 
“as some of our novelists represent it,” 
(a palpable reference to his brother), 
and “as we all know it really is,” Evelyn 
matriculated at Oxford. There, very 
significantly, he became Senior History 
Scholar at Hertford College; it is of the 
utmost importance to emphasize his in- 
tense interest in the historical process, a 
preoccupation which sets him apart from 
other masters of the light novel of man- 


ners in this century, such as P. G. Wode- 
house, Angela Thirkell, and Margery 








Sharp, and which unites him, in still 
another way, with Hilaire Belloc. In his 
own words he is a “conscientious analyst 
of modern social conditions,” with a vast 
admiration for what he describes as “a 
sense of period.” “We wonder,” he writes 
in Labels, “what will be the picture of 
ourselves in the minds of our descendants; 
we try to catch the flavour of the period; 
how will this absurd little jumble of an- 
tagonizing forces, of negro rhythm and 
psycho-analysis, of mechanical invention 
and decaying industry, of infinitely ex- 
panding means of communication and an 
infinitely receding substance of the com- 
municable, of liberty and inertia, how 
will this ever cool down and crystallize 
out? How shall we look in the fancy- 
dress parties and charity pageants of 2030? 
So we go through our lives generalising 
and analysing, and that, anyway, gives 
us an impersonal and rather comforting 
attitude towards them.” 


His career after Oxford was a mixture 
of somewhat cynical acceptation of post- 
war England, where he played perfectly 
the part of a gilded youth, blond, soigné 
and ennuyé as a Ouida guardsman (it was 
in this period that he inquired: “Mean- 
while we must keep our tongue in our 
cheek, must we not, for fear it should 
loll out and reveal the idiot?”), and a 
series of extremely odd odd-jobs, includ- 
ing a year at Art School, a study “of car- 
pentry and fashionable society,” a bout 
of school-mastering, journalism on the 
Daily Express, reviewing as an art and 
literary critic, and sending Mediterranean 
travel letters to a British newspaper. In 
1928 he married the Honorable Evelyn 
Gardner, his first wife, daughter of Lord 
Burghclere—a typical Waugh touch, by 
the way, out of a Waugh novel, almost, 


for man and wife to have the same first 
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name, a name, incidentally, which taken 
in conjunction with a difficult last name, 
has given him a good deal of trouble in 
life as well as a good deal of amusement, 
especially upon the occasion when a Fas- 
cist official in Abyssinia who had, “with 
great difficulty procured a bouquet of 
crimson roses,” met his train “in a high 
state of amorous excitement.” It was 
also during this same interval that he 
became involved so deeply in the Tory 
circles of British society both on their 
political and “bottle-party” sides. Vile 
Bodies is dedicated to Bryan and Diana 
Guiness of the wealthy Dublin brewing 
family, in whose company he was intro- 
duced to the Bright Young People—who 
were England’s contemporary equivalents 
of America’s Sad Young Men—with their 
treasure hunts, motor races, and casual 
amours. Agatha Runcible might almost 
be a portrait drawn from life of Diana 
Guiness’ sister, Unity Valkyrie Freeman- 
Mitford, whose name Waugh most em- 
phatically did not invent, and who re- 
turned from Hitlerland with a bullet 
mysteriously lodged in her empty head. 


His life took a sharp turn in 1930, the 
year of his divorce and reception into the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is a sobering 
thought for certain blue-nosed Malvolios 
who object to cakes and ale in the matter 
of conversion because they do not think 
there is any room in Catholicism for 
jongleurs de dieu, that apparent jesters 
like Waugh come all the route, while 
serious and seemly citizens of the City 
of God such as Mr. Eliot remain content 
in their half-way house. And yet it ought 
to be obvious that, as the Christian calen- 
dar allowed for a coincidence in time this 
year of Ash Wednesday and Valentine’s 


Day, so the Catholic synthesis can admit 
of a 14th century Troilus and Cressida 











with its alternate rout of pagan gods and 
great renunciation of “wrecched worldes 
appetites,” or this century’s mingling of 
singing Cyprian gold and Lenten dust 
that goes to make up the rueful beauty 
of Waugh’s Brideshead Revisited. Jack 
Point speaks truth under his motley; Sir 
Thomas More not only had a jester, he 
was a jester even on the scaffold. But 
the bien-pensant is a congenital distruster 
of levity, despite Chesterton’s defense of 
it as an angelic quality; he cannot forgive 
Labels its reference to “a picture postcard 
stall in the cloister kept by a monk who 
attempted to give me the wrong change,” 
although one might have such an experi- 
ence at Lourdes or St. Anne de Beaupré, 
although it was written some eighteen 
months before conversion, and although 
it is counterbalanced by a witty tribute 
to a red-haired Irish brother for his agnos- 
ticism, and an eloquent apostrophe of 
chastity; also, in his heavy earnestness, 
said bien-pensant fails to appreciate the 
affectionate perspicacity of such an obser- 
vation as this one in Ninety-Two Days: 
“They worked in the way nuns have, 
which is at the same time subhuman and 
superhuman; poultry and angels curiously 
compounded in a fluttering, clucking, pur- 
poseful scurry of devoted industry.” 
Between 1928 and 1939 Waugh’s activi- 
ties were divided among writing, travel, 
and a growing interest in political fact 
where he revealed himself a philosophical 
conservative, an unusual thing in a young 
man, especially a young writer, whose 
inclination is generally toward an instinc- 
tive and uncritical brand of liberalism; 
in this respect there is a marked affinity 
between Waugh and the younger Disraeli. 
His political ideas, implicit in all his 
novels, find an uncompromising and ex- 
plicit expression in Waugh in Abyssinia, 
and Robbery Under Law. These two 
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books, plus the fact that, outside of Eng- 
land, what W. Gore Allen has finely 
described as the “decadence of the Right” 
aligned many continental Rightists with 
the Nazi ideology, made him suspect as, 
to use Life’s foolish phrase in his connec- 
tion, “a notorious Fascist.” His critics 
forgot two things: first, the force of Eng- 
lish patriotism that keeps the idea of the 
nation high above the hurly-burly of the 
class struggle; and second, that Waugh 
was a systematic conservative of the 
Edmund Burke stripe, grounding his 
theories not upon self-interest or upon 
birth in a certain class, but upon the 
philosophic desirability of an England 
where “there still remains a certain un- 
contaminated glory in the fact of race, 
in the very limits and circumscription of 
language and territorial boundary,” and 
in the landed squirearchy with its “gentle 
motive of love for a very beautiful coun- 
try.” Referring to the Kenya settlers’ 
attempt to “recreate Barsetshire on the 
equator,” he celebrated “the traditional 
life of the English squirearchy . . . to 
which now that it has become a rare and 
exotic survival, deprived of the normality 
which was one of its determining charac- 
teristics, we can as a race look back with 
unaffected esteem and regret.” But the 
Young Conservative, as W. Gore Allen 
points out in his essay on Verner Von 
Heidenstam, pays a penalty; he is still “a 
stranger in the modern world,” even if 
“he had grasped at one permanence, one 
factor which is neither old nor new—the 
unfolding history of his people.” The 
creator of Lord Moping, Viola Chasm, 
Sarah Trumpery, and Polly Cockpurse is 
hardly to be described as a social recluse, 
but, nonetheless, this sense of inner lone- 
liness in the midst of tortured gaiety was 
surely one of the compulsions that sent 
him off on his Elizabethan travel Odyssey 
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following Drake’s path; let the imper- 
ceptive dispose of this complex coil, if 
they wish, with the crude formula, “maso- 
chism.” 

In 1937 he married Laura Herbert, 
youngest daughter of the late Colonel 
Hon. Aubrey Herbert, M.P.; until the 
outbreak of war they and their daughter 
lived at Piers Court, Stinchcombe, Glou- 
cestershire. Waugh’s club activities are 
important to him, as a social novelist, as 
Thackeray’s were; he maintains member- 
ships in the St. James’s and Buck’s, a 
far cry from his poverty stricken status 
in this respect on Label’s Mediterranean 
tour when, on a certain occasion, he had 
to ransack a desperate memory in order 
to summon up membership in the Oxford 
Union, and “the moral of this story is 
that we are, one and all, clubmen, with- 
out our knowledge, and it only comes out 
when we die.” A true Bellocian moral 
and ‘a Bellocian cadence straight out of 
The Path to Rome. 

Although beyond the normal military 
age for active military service, he joined 
the British marines in 1939, was among 
the first to volunteer for Commando 
duty, and led the famous desert raid on 
Bardia that culminated in the near cap- 
ture of Marshal Rommell. He now holds 
the rank of Major, and his latest exploit 
was last summer’s crash landing in the 
Yugoslavian mountains behind Marshal 
Tito’s Partisan lines, along with War 
Correspondent Philip Jordan, and Ran- 
dolph Churchill, the Prime Minister’s 
son. Ours is a tonic moment in letters, 
in some respects. 

No more of the sad young men. Bright 
names: like Waugh on Commando, 
Merry at Tobruk gate to rag and debag 

Marshal Rommell, 

Fighting a war like a gaudy, like climbing 
of steep roofs at Oxford, 


Plummeting earthwards to lair with the 
Partisans in Tito’s lines, 
Like Basil Seal landing safe, impeccable, 
on two feet. 
Works 


There are at least three Waughs—pos- 
sibly more—aside from the social his 
torian: the puckish comic spirit who 
ceases to predominate with A Handful 
of Dust, although the Mayfair faun’s hoof 
continues to glint, at intervals, even out 
of the umbrageous boscage of Brideshead; 
the religious writer who makes his full 
dress appearances in Edmund Campion 
and Brideshead Revisited; and, latest en- 
trant of all, the novelist of love whose 
Brideshead Revisited, in addition to being 
the only Catholic novel of contemporary 
manners in either English or American 
letters, and one of the few truly good 
religious novels in any language, is, to my 
mind, the best lyrical fiction of love since 
Galsworthy’s The Apple Tree. 


The average enthusiast for Waugh con- 
nects him with his first attribute, and, in 
this field, he is matched only by P. G. 
Wodehouse, among novelists, and the 
ineffable Saki, among masters of the short 
story. Such is the sway of Puritan values 
in our criticism that such an encomium 
may seem a very slight thing, but it was 
as recently as 1936 that so considerable 
a judge as Hilaire Belloc provoked con- 
sternation in a radio address by declaring 
that “Mr. P. G. Wodehouse was the best 
writer of our time,” adding of the other 
candidates that there “is not one of them 
who, setting out to move our terror, our 
sense of beauty and contradiction in 
things, reaches the same level of achieve- 
ment as does Mr. Wodehouse in his aim 
at moving the comic sense.” I yield to 
no one in my admiration for Mr. Wode- 


house’s accomplishments, and I should 
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not like to challenge Mr. Belloc’s meas- 
ured judgment as to “Plautus” G.’s su- 
premacy in the calculus of comedy. But 
surely it is apparent that Waugh’s work 
is more complex, bringing a plane of 
disturbing romantic beauty into the clas- 
sic comic dimension, and that, in addi- 
tion, he has a social seriousness that sets 
him apart from such elemental harle- 
quins as the creator of Jeeves, without, 
however, affecting his claim to citizen- 
ship in the Athenian republic of comedy 
because of prior allegiance to the Sparta 
of satire. For he is, by turns, novelist 
and inspired pantaloon, but never merely 
satirist, though as serious as satirist Al- 
dous Huxley in a more eupeptic, less my- 
opic way. (In Brideshead, for example, 
Anthony Blanche calls his hearers to re- 
pentance from an Oxford balcony by in- 
toning The Waste Land through a mega- 
phone to the sweatered scullers on their 
way to the river, but, though the words 
are the words of Eliot, the voice is the 
voice of Wooster.) What makes his 
readers style him satirist is, first of all, the 
field of his comedy, and then his tidy 
economy of means, unlike the more 
sprawling gusto of Dickens or Aristo- 
phanes. But there is nothing either of 
the satirist’s obliquity or sophistication 
about him; he faces his material with the 
utmost directness and, strangely enough, 
naivete. What Max Beerbohm says of 
Lytton Strachey holds true of him as 
well: 

The vein of mockery was very strong in 
him certainly, and constantly asserted itself in 
his writings. A satirist he was not. Mockery 
is a light and lambent, rather irresponsible 
thing. “On se moque de ce qu’ on aime” is a 
true saying. Strachey was always ready to 
mock what he loved. In mockery there is no 
malice. In satire there may be plenty of it. 
Most of the compliments paid Waugh 

have been over his knockabout Punch- 


and-Judy comedy; it is this same quality 
which has made the much harassed 
Catholic or even municipal librarian so 
wary of him. Is his special brand of fun 
at the fair pornographic? The answer 
is a decided no, neither in intention, nor 
in impact upon the reader; he has none 
of the curious coprophily one finds in 
such great satirists as Juvenal, Swift, or 
Huxley; neither does he feel the fasci- 
nation of the abnormal as Graham 
Greene does; nor is he attracted, like 
Lawrence and Hemingway, by the primi- 
tive as 2 valid substitute for Western 
disintegration, although like these other 
writers, he refuses to accept as a true 
symbol of contemporary life a papier- 
mdché Easter candy bower of sweetness 
and light where there really is no sweet- 
ness and light. This latter view was 
possible for great Nineteenth century 
Protestant humanitarians like Dickens 
working in another framework, but it 
rings more than faintly ridiculous in 
Steinbeck’s Cannery Row today, and it 
has been impossible for Catholic artists 
since the Middle Ages. 


There is some reason, however, for an 
honest Catholic reader’s confusion over 
Waugh: what is he to make of the fact 
that the Smart Set fancies Black Mischief 
and the respectable librarian boycotts it; 
that it will be sold in the little shops off 
Harvard Square, where the Watch and 
Ward Society has no more jurisdiction 
than the Michael Mullins Marching and 
Chowder Club, but not recommended 
for the faithful’s reading on the semi- 
official lists prepared each year? I think 
that the answer lies in his freedom of 
sexual reference and situation, a depart- 
ment wherein, as a novelist of manners, 


he is as far.in advance of Belloc as Belloc 
is of Trollope. More damaging still, to 
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Waugh sex is not only a matter of phy- 
sical and psychological ecstasy or elegiac 
ruefulress or stern ethical prohibition; 
on occasion, it is downright funny. Here, 
above all else, lies the real rub. Can 
sex be funny to a Catholic? In literature, 
of course. Obviously, it must be, some- 
times, in life. 


Mary Bracegirdle and Mr. Scogan in 
Huxley’s brilliant | conversationpiece, 
Crome Yellow, have a difference of opin- 
ion over the question. 

“Tt entirely disagree with you,” said Mary. 

“Sex isn't a laughing matter; it’s serious.” 

“Perhaps,” answered Mr. Scogan, “perhaps 

I'm an obscene old man, for I must confess 

that I cannot always regard it as wholly seri- 


ous. 


It wasn’t till the Victorian convention 
almost sentimentalized sex out of literary 
existence that the old Catholic reason- 
ableness about human carnality began to 
disappear in this department of human 
experience; then Freud, the hierophant, 
completed the bad job by attempting to 
render sex uniformly and _ invariably 
sacred, an attitude that tries to find 
scientific justification for the old Miltonic 
heresy anent impossible spirituality in 
marriage. Gilbert Chesterton is surely 
not “an obscene old man,” but, like Vin- 
cent Crummles who was no Prussian, he 
is not a Manichaean, either. Once, 
writing on divorce in The Uses of Diver- 
sity, he attacked a lady doctor for her 
“twisted and tortured priggishness which 
poisons the present age,” observing that 
“the person who can not laugh at sex 
ought to be kicked,” and pursuing the 
argument with the added reflection that 
until “that lady doctor gets a little rib- 
aldry and a little reverence into her soul, 
she has no right to have any opinion at 
all about the affairs of humanity.” Ear- 
lier, commenting on the morality of Tom 


Jones in All Things Considered, he had 
rebutted the idea that a “moral book” 
must be “a book about moral people” 
with the remark that “the old idea was 
almost exactly the opposite; a moral book 
was a book about immoral people.” We 
have forgotten this in Waugh’s case; we 
primly consider his ribaldry, and, throw- 
ing up metaphorical aprons with a de 
corous little “la!’”, overlook his reverence. 


But one must not assume this mistaken 
corollary, either: that Waugh’s ribaldry 
has any taint of Rabelaisian broadness in 
it—though physical grossness is not neces- 
sarily always a bad thing. No, all through 
Waugh the effect is of the grinning classi- 
cal masks of Sheridan’s plays. Although 
it is possible to mistake his attitude to- 
ward his shocking material for amoral 
detachment, because he does not enjoy 
the benefit of the explicit moralizing 
chatter Victorian convention allowed 
Thackeray and because pure and awful 
irony like Jonathan Wild, Barry Lyndon, 
and A Handful of Dust is commonly 
misunderstood, even then the comic force 
he exerts upon the reader is cerebrally, 
not emotionally kinetic—it is different 
with his elegiac passages, of course— 
almost purely mathematical, and as far 
removed from flesh and blood depravity 
as Restoration comedy is from actual 
lust, and, moreover, without Wycherley’s 
and Congreve’s accompanying disability 
of inhuman callousness. Such a stylized 
ballet view of the comic function is ex 
plicit in Waugh’s own fictional credo. In 
Work Suspended he has his protagonist 
muse: “The algebra of fiction must re- 
duce its problems to symbols if they are 
to be soluble at all. . . . The alternative, 
classical expedient is to take the whole 


man and reduce him to a manageable 
abstraction . . . It is, anyway, in the 
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classical way that I have striven to write.” 
And, again, predicting immortality for 
Mr. Wodehouse’s characters: “Literary 
characters may survive . . . through being 
so stylized that they carry their own world 
with them . . . They live in their own 
universe like the characters of a fairy 
story.” If this generalization be true of 
the Drones’ Club, it most certainly holds 
good for Brats’ as well; it is, in addition, 
an interesting pendant to Graham 
Greene’s theory about the utility of the 
abstract character in Shakespeare’s trag- 
edy and his own novels. Both Waugh’s 
and Wodehouse’s comic types drift down 
the ages like classic ghosts from Roman 
comedy, through the robust humors of 
Ben Johnson and the formal tableaux of 
Sheridan into our own century. 


We spoke, a moment back, of his “sty- 
lized ballet view of the comic function”; 
shift the image to the sausage jollities of 
the English Christmas pantomime, where 
policemen are beaten over the heads with 
lathe truncheons, and the literal reader 
encounters still another stumbling block. 
He cannot reconcile Waugh’s ogrish in- 
consequentiality with either versimilitude 
or good taste. Edmund Wilson can. In 
the only first-rate essay yet written on the 
art of Evelyn Waugh, Mr. Wilson refers 
to the comic “convention which makes it 
possible for him to combine the outrage- 
ous with the plausible without offending 
our sense of truth.” But it is something 
more than outrageous; it is ghoulishly 
outré. Perhaps it would help the nor- 
mal adult, who finds it had to sup so 
casually on horrors, to think of Waugh 
as, in this respect, an equally normal 
boy who has never outgrown his boyhood 
appetite for filling a slate, like Tommy 
Traddles, with skeletons. He treats those 


grisly hieroglyphs, the puppets of his con- 


trivance, as Punch treats Judy, or as a 
healthy little girl might bang about her 
nursery moppet. 


“Who's that dear, dim, drunk little 
man?’” Margot Beste-Chetwynd asks 
Lady Circumference. “ “That is the per- 
son who shot my son.’ ‘My dear, how too 
shattering for you. Not dead. I hope’.” 
Not immediately, it is true; first little Vis- 
count Tangent must contract blood-pois- 
oning and have his foot amputated before 
he discommodes his redoubtable old 
harpy of a dam into remarking: “ ‘It’s 
maddenin’ Tangent having died just at 
this time. People may think that that’s my 
reason for refusin’. I can’t imagine that 
any one will go’.” Then there is the 
hero of Work Suspended who, upon 
learning the identity of the man who is 
dunning him, exclaims, “ ‘Mr. Atwater, 
do I understand that you are the man 
who killed my father?’” But the truest 
Waughismus (as Ronald Knox might 
put it) of all occurs in Black Mischief 
when Basil Seal inadvertently eats his 
mistress, the British Ambassador’s daugh- 
ter, at a cannibal feast, having dimly 
adumbrated this Laestrygonian banquet 
some chapters before when, in an amor- 
ous transport, he told his future entrée 
that she was good enough to eat. A 
milder example, perhaps, can be found 
in the same book when the natural virtue 
of the natives leads them to misinter- 
pret the Emperor’s contraceptive posters, 
plastered about the capital in honor of 
the coming Pageant of Birth Control, as 
ikons of some fertility juju. But Waugh 
is very definitely no decadent like Wilde 
or Beardsley; he neither makes your flesh 
creep nor gorge rise, as they do when 
John’s head is borne in before Salome; 


if there is any question of flesh creeping 
at all it is with the Aristotelian catharsis, 
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for Waugh is serious about the great ver- 
ities. He merely tickles your risibilities, 
as they are tickled when Punch throws 
the bay out the window. They are pleas- 
ant monsters, these creatures of his fancy; 
but no more. He gives the whole raree 
show away in the epigraph from Alice 
prefixed to Vile Bodies: 


“If I wasn’t real,” Alice said—half laughing 
through her tears, it all seemed so ridiculous— 
“I shouldn’t be able to cry.” * 


“IT hope you don’t suppose those are real 
tears?” Tweedledum interrupted in a tone of 
great contempt. 


Decline and Fall and Vile Bodies are 
the earliest and blithest of his comic in- 
ventions, introducing that disarming rout 
of fops, wantons, wastrels, gulls, and 
lovably foolish old Tory lords and ladies 
who stroll aimlessly from book to book 
until the Limbo of their own amusing 
inanity is redlit by the cannon fire of 
Dunkerque, and Waugh, in Put Out 
More Flags, takes a firm but affectionate 
leave of Miles Malpractice, Peter Past- 
master, Mrs. Panrast and the others. 
Their pages are loud with “the sound of 
the English country families baying for 
broken glass” at the annual dinner of the 
Bollinger, or with that even more reson- 
ant clarion, “the organ voice of England, 
the hunting-cry of the ancien régime,” 
Lady Circumference’s resounding snort. 
The buoyant buffonery is overcast at in- 
tervals by the black plumes of death— 
later on Waugh’s evocative power over 
the pomp and panoply of memorial 
hatchment will recall the Thackeray of 
Vanity Fair and the Belloc of Mr. Bur- 
den—and, even more impressively, by a 
nostalgie de la héroique that winds its 
Roland’s horn all the way from a medi- 
tation in Labels, as his steamer nears the 
Dardanelles, on “troopships, full of young 
Australians, going to their death with 


bare knees,” to the stirring muster-rol] 
of battles in the Prologue to Brideshead 
Revisited. In Vile Bodies it is muted to 
a sardonic threnody over the suicide by 
gas of Simon Balcairn, gossip writer for 
the Excess. 

So the last Earl of Balcairn went, as they 
say, to his fathers (who had fallen in many 
lands and for many causes, as the eccentricities 
of British Foreign Policy and their own wan- 
dering natures had directed them; at Acre and 
Agincourt and Killiecrankie, in Egypt and 
America. One had been picked white by 
fishes as the tides rolled him along the tree- 
tops of a submarine forest; some had grown 
black and unfit for consideration under tropi- 
cal suns; while many of them lay in marble 
tombs of extravagant design.) 

His anti-romantic view of the New 
Arabian Nights of London’s West End 
makes one think somewhat of Huxley, 
somewhat more of Dikran Kuyumjian of 
Rustchuk who, for obvious reasons, 
changed his name to the less euphonious 
one of Michael Arlen and wrote books 
with such Waugh callidae juncturae in 
their tittles as Hell, Said The Duchess; 
but most of all it reminds one of the 
Belloc of the satiric novels, with this 
revealing difference that, whereas they 
deal with different segments of the same 
satiric experience, Waugh pities the gulls 
and Belloc savages the wolves. The 
“Happy Ending” section of Vile Bodies 
where, “on the biggest battlefield in the 
history of the world,” the “sounds of 
battle began to return,” points a moral 
very likely missed by most of its original 
readers in Harper’s Bazaar and The New 
Decameron, that the tragedy of modern 
life is the tragedy of original sin, of man’s 
insuffiency as man, despite the fact that, 
as Dear Brutus has it, “we are all quite 
nice people.” The mordant Gallic pessi- 
mism of Belloc does not admit that we are 
all quite nice people; otherwise, on this 
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novelistic level, the two men are very 
much alike. They are both classicists in 
method, for one thing; for another, they 
are of the Roman temper in matters of 
politics and arms: the stern and grizzled 
old tribune; the elegant young patrician 
who once listed Belloc among his pet 
antipathies and who, when the gates of 
Mars are opened, for all his pose of 
langour, can yet fling off a negligent 
toga and bare muscles of steel. 


Black Mischief and Scoop which draw, 
for their incidents and atmospheric back- 
ground, upon the war correspondence 
contained in Waugh in Abyssinia and the 
travel memoirs of Remote People, are 
not so purely of the essence of the comic; 
they introduce, besides, a political dimen- 
sion and, as Edmund Wilson has re- 
marked, approach “closer to the conven- 
tions of normal fiction”; but not yet so 
close that Waugh is ready to dispense 
with the screwball insouciance of his most 
ingratiating blackguard, Basil Seal. Black 
Mischief has received its due—possibly 
more than its due—from the critics; but 
Scoop, I think, is strangely underrated. It 
is the first novel to make game of the war 
correspondent—a job Marquand later 
took up with devastating effect in So 
Little Time; its comic invention does not 
flaa—the delicious Mrs. Stitch, who runs 
her tiny Austin everywhere, even into 
the Sloane Street public lavatory, is a 
suitable addition to his gallery of gro- 
tesques. But where Scoop is unique is 
in its apotheosis of those stock types one 
finds on every side in British fiction, not 
least in Chesterton and Shaw: the eccen- 
tric country family. The Boots of Boot 
Magna are priceless, faded zany elder For- 
sytes gone to seed, anachronisms in this 


bustling century that is marked by the 
megapolitan forcefulness of Lord Copper 
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and his daily Beast, but destined to out- 
last the Coppers of this world; Waugh’s 
tushery here is very gentle spoofing in- 
deed. He invests these helpless, hapless 
heroes and targets of his fooling with a 
quiet wistfulness that is to be a major key 
in his work from this point on. 


Mr. Loveday’s Little Outing and Other 
Sad Stories is his single volume of short 
stories, a form in which he is not notably 
at home, although “Winner Take All” 
has a dreadful sustained irony, “Love in 
the Slump” and “Excursion in Reality” 
are Grade-A Waugh, and “Out of 
Depth,” a non-Wellsian, anti-Utopian 
fantasy along the familiar Time Machine 
lines about twenty-fifth century London, 
with Empire in the hands of educated 
blacks and the Church supreme in the 
world, is significant as his first attempt to 
treat of a specifically Catholic theme. 
Catholic anthologists might take note; 
it is the one thing in Waugh that is short 
enough and innocuous enough to suit 
their book. For the rest, the stories sug- 
gest the touch of Saki, John Collier, 
Dorothy Parker, in varying degrees, with- 
out those writers’ fastidious impeccabil- 
ity in the genre; but, on the credit side of 
the ledger, they reveal Waugh’s diaboli- 
cal flair for Britain’s peculiarly bird-like 
twittering slang. 


The remainder of his fiction, excluding 
those climactic volumes, A Handful of 
Dust and Brideshead Revisited, is quickly 
disposed of. Work Suspended, issued in 
a limited edition, comprises two chapters 
of a novel abandoned after September, 
1939, because, as Waugh phrased it in 
his dedication to Alexander Woollcott, 
“the world in which and for which it was 
designed, has ceased to exist.” (This re- 
nunciation of the past seems a trifle pre- 
mature in the light of Put Out More 
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Flags’ return to picaresque chicanery with 
its dedicatory confession that the follies 
of Basil Seal and Ambrose appeared more 
worthy of attention, at any rate, than the 
imbecilities of the General Staff before 
the French surrender.) “So far as it 
went,” he continues in his letter to Mr. 
Woollcott, “this was my best writing.” 
One questions this self evaluation. On 
the whole the book, so far as it goes, re- 
produces the bittersweet mood of A 
Handful of Dust; the brilliant drunk 
scene, for example, at Atwater’s raffish 
club, the Wimpole, is much the same as 
Jock Grant-Menzies’ and Tony Last’s 
spree at the Sixty-four in the earlier book. 
One feels, somehow, that an obscure 
artistic dissatisfaction with repetition, no 
matter how sprightly, of previous effects 
offers a more cogent reason for discarding 
the project than the war. This would 
almost seem confirmed by John Plant’s 
complaint to Mr. Benwell, his publisher: 
“It seems to me I am in danger of be- 
coming mechanical, turning out year after 
year the kind of book I know I can write 
well. I feel I have got as good as I ever 
can be at this particular sort of writing. 
I need new worlds to conquer’.” Well, 
as it turned out, he needn’t have worried. 
He had broken out of his merry tread- 
mill once with that saddest of modern 
books, A Handful of Dust, and he was 
soon to do it again in Brideshead Re- 
visited, after another happy interregnum 
in the disreputable saturnalia of Put Out 
More Flags, wherein the high-born confi- 
dence man, Basil Seal, renounces his 
former works and pumps (dancing ones 
for bottle-parties) to turn Commando. 


However, the incomplete Work Sus- 
pended takes one step forward towards 
the straight novel that Brideshead is to 
be; moreover, in old Plant, Waugh has 
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produced a painter to challenge Huxley’s 
in Point Counterpoint or one of Maug- 
ham’s elderly carnal flaneurs—but in an 
almost Dickensian dimension. The senior 
Plant in this ribald English Life With 
Father is one of the splendid old-fashion- 
ed eccentrics for whom Beveridge makes 
no provision in his planned cosmos, but 
who live, amaranthine, deathless, and 
empurpled with wine and bad temper. 
in Blandings Castle and the Bellona Club. 
He reads rather as if Jane Austen’s Mr. 
Bennett had activated his mordancy into 
resolute and bluff intransigence, or as if 
Arnold Bennett’s Priam Farll had turned 
rogue. Hamlet considered the English 
mad; the world has long deemed the Irish 
daft. The contrast here, after Atwater 
runs down the old artist who has no 
room in his unplanned cosmos for traffic 
rules, between the English comedy of 
sending ten bob to the man who has 
killed one’s father and Synge’s Irish gro- 
tesquerie of Christy Mahon’s boast that 
he has slain his sire with a mattock is 
most instructive for those interested in 
the psychologies of the sister islands. But 
to the bourgeois mind Irish Playboy of 
the Western World and English Playboys 
of the West End seem to offer equal per- 
plexity. 

His philosophical-political travel books, 
if such a designation is not too formidable 
for their mixture of delight and penetra- 
tion, are as good as anything of their kind 
since Belloc established the matrix in 
Path to Rome, a book Waugh recognizes 
as a conscious influence when, in Labels, 
he cites Belloc’s volume as still deter- 
mining, to a certain extent, “the travel 
experiences of a great number of intelli- 
gent Englishmen.” They yield us the 
raw material of most of his fiction—like 


Thackeray he spins directly out of per- 
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sonal experience—and, autobiographically 
speaking, exhibit the restless Elizabethan 
romantic and questing metaphysical poet 
implicit in their writer. One of these 
records, Robbery Under Law, belliger- 
ently applies his Catholicism to political 
and social concepts against the back- 
ground of contemporary Mexico, and, in 
its Right Wing attitudes, offers an inter- 
esting contrast to Another Mexico by that 
Left Wing Catholic traveler, Graham 
Greene. If there were any further occa- 
sion to doubt the spiritual temper of his 
Catholicism after the Epilogue to Decline 
and Fall, Vile Bodies’ dreadful glimpse 
of Margot and her veronal anodyne, the 
end of Scoop, the excoriating picture of 
the Londdon supper-restaurant in the 
“Third Nightmare” which closes Remote 
People, and that volume’s almost blinding 
paragraphs on the Church, Mass, and 
Benediction, he remedy would lie to hand 
here in the uncompromising militancy 
of Robbery Under Law. Edmund Cam- 
pion, Hawthornden prize winner and the 
second of his biographical studies, 1928's 
Rossetti having been the first, is another 
explicit essay in Catholicism. Campion’s 
gay Ovonian “supernatural solution,” his 
“entirely new spirit” with its “chivalry 
of Lepanto and the poetry of La Mancha, 
light, tender, generous and ardent,” is a 
fitting emblem of Waugh’s own quality of 
Catholicism. There is scant trace in 
Waugh of Greene’s Augustinian timbre, 
although there is some; if the age of mar- 
tyrdom returned to England, one feels 
Waugh would go down Campion’s path 
as merrily as he frolics on Commando 
today—Campion, “who followed holi- 
ness, though it led . . . through bitter 
ways to poverty, disgrace, exile, imprison- 
ment and death; who followed it gaily.” 

Waugh’s novelistic maturity to date 
culminates in those two complementary 
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masterpieces, the polar opposites of A 
Handful of Dust and Brideshead Re- 
visited, between whose two extremes the 
compass needle of his view of human 
experience trembles to a Dantean equili- 
brium. They deepen his achievement 
as a master of the novel of idea in the 
realm of the comic spirit by adding to 
the cerebral sport of his social diagnosis 
the pity of the heart, an almost Vergilian 
sense of lacrimae rerum. If he does not 
advance beyond this point—and there is 
no reason to assume he will not, but, if 
he does not, his record is already sufti- 
ciently impessive—A Handful of Dust 
will mark the cornerstone of his second 
phase, and Brideshead Revisited its copy- 
ing. Brideshead proffers a rounded an- 
swer to the sad question raised by A 
Handful of Dust; it moistens with the 
Holy Chrism of Lord Marchmain’s ex- 
treme unction the unregenerate ashes of 
the earlier volume, and at its healing 
touch there is no longer “fear in a hand- 
ful of ashes.” 

Maurice Baring ranks that most pathe- 
tic of contemporary novels, A Handful 
of Dust, very high on his list of great 
stories of “failures who died young,” a 
list beginning with Homer’s young E!pe- 
nor, who was “neither over-brave in war, 
nor excelling in wisdom,” and whose 
“spirit went down to the House of Hades” 
untimely soon, like Tony Last and Comus 
Bassington; a list including Stendhal’s 
Red and Black, Saki’s The Unbearable 
Bassington, and Turgenev’s Fathers and 
Sons. It belongs, from one point of view, 
with Hemingway’s The Sun Also Risez, 
Huxley’s Point Counterpoint, and Mar- 
quand’s So Little Time in its clear mir- 
roring of modern rootlessness; Heming- 
way’s peer in dialogue crispness, Hem- 
ingway’s and Huxley’s superior in wit, 
and Marquand’s equal in compassion. Its 
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world is the world of Auden, Isherwood, 
and Greene; its focus the focus of Eliot’s 
Waste Land, a verse of which yields its 
title, and for which, while remaining an 
entirely separate masterpiece, it provides 
the most illuminating of commentaries. 
Someday our present fashion in pathos 
may be as outmoded as Dickens’ Little 
Nell—I think not, for we know, what 
Dickens did not know, that pathos, unlike 
humor which is expansive, even explo- 
sive, ought to demand privacy and res- 
traint—but until then such pictures as 
this one of the adulteress, Brenda Last, 
will seem almost intolerable in their Ver- 
gilian pathos: 

Brenda had come on impulse, leaving 
the butler to ring up and tell Marjorie of her 
arrival. She emerged from the train, after 
two hours and a quarter in a carriage crowded 
five a side, looking as fresh and fragile as if 
she had that moment left a circle of mass- 
euses, chiropodists, manicurists and coiffeuses 
in a hotel suite. It was an aptitude she had, 
never to look half finished; when she was 
really exhausted, as she often was on her re- 
turn to Hetton after these days in London, she 
went completely to pieces quite suddenly and 
became a waif; then she would sit over the 
fire with a cup of bread and milk, hardly 
alive, until Tony took her up to bed. 
Brideshead Revisited, to be published 

in April, 1945, is his first religious novel 
as such, though one would hardly think 
of it in this light from the general one 
of the illustrations Alajalov has provided 
for the Town and Country serialization 
in the November through February issues. 
They are, to say the least, inordinately 
and gratuitously suggestive and as out of 
proportion as if some Heritage Press illus- 
trated edition of Gulliver’s Travels should 
concentrate solely upon Brobdingnagian 
defecation. Nonetheless, the Country 
Club set which provides the main cate- 
gory of subscribers for the periodical in 
question must have experienced a rude 


jolt when they found what promised to be 
a toothsome chronicle of depravity turn- 
ing into a full-fledged Roman Catholic 
novel; for that is what Brideshead is, and, 
moreover, if I may venture a prophecy 
for a yet unpublished volume, the only 
fine Catholic novel of manners in English 
so far in this century. The Labyrinthine 
Ways and Kristin Lavransdatter are 
greater, and Viper’s Tangle as great, per- 
haps, but theirs was the easier task, deal- 
ing as they did, in the first case with a 
Catholic century, in the second, with 
metaphysical absolutes against the back- 
ground of a Catholic culture in persecu- 
tion, in the third with a Catholic society 
in decadence. But Brideshead is that 
rara avis, not soon to be duplicated, of a 
Catholic novel that is neither tour de 
force, apologetic tract, nor sheer local 
color, set against the normal Protestant 
and secular backdrop of the social com- 
plex in which we live. Emmett Lavery 
said once that let a Catholic writer get 
on the side of the angels and they start 
throwing stones at him. The line of 
Yahoo reviewers in our midst forms on 
the right; they might as well get their 
brickbats ready. 


For Brideshead Revisited is also a great 
novel of adultery; and, by an obvious 
paradox (insofar as any paradox can be 
obvious), if one only chooses to probe 
into it, this latter element is made pos- 
sible by the very fact of its Catholic 
framework. The greatest stories of falsity 
in love come to us out of the high Cath- 
olic ages from the Arthurian triangles 
of Lancelot-Guinevere-Arthur and Tris 
tram-Iseult-Mark. Then heroic sin was 
still possible, for the mind was conscious 
of wilfully risking eternal damnation as 


the penalty of transgression; then Dante 
could sorrowfully set those glorious lovers, 
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Paolo and Francesca, in his Inferno; then 
the red wine of the Grail Cup still irradi- 
ated not only lawful love but illicit pas- 
sion which, unlike our degenerate day, 
yet had some ideal of constancy. Anna 
Karenina and The Scarlet Letter belong 
to a century that had not yet rejected the 
ethical corollaries of the Law; even as 
late as the 1910’s Galsworthy’s Irene 
could, in Chaucer’s phrase, “false” 
Soames Forsythe for young Jolyon, for 
that was still a transition decade. But 
what is the point of adultery as a novel- 
istic theme today amid the casual rutting 
of the Hollywood standard? It has seem- 
ed as old hat these latter years as the 
famous green hat of Arlen’s Iris March 
until now Waugh has restored to letters 
the greener, fresher hue of Guinevere’s 
Maying dress in the days when she and 
Lancelot were young, long winters before 
the Queen’s corse lay in state in Almes- 
bury and, in his monk’s habit, Lancelot, 
that “truest lover of a sinful man that 
ever loved woman,” gazed on her wasted 
face and “wept not greatly, but sighed.” 
Like Lancelot and Guinevere Charles 
Ryder and Julia Mottram renounce each 
other in the end. One of the oldest and 
truest of frissons is once again possible in 
literature. 

The renunciation scene occurs after 
the moving death-bed anointing of that 
emaciated old exquisite, Lord March- 
main; it sings to the reader in a lyric 
tush of utterance that brings to mind the 
heart-rending poignancy of Dante’s pathe- 
tic line: 

quel giorno piu non vi leggemmo avante.! 

Only Waugh couches his bitter-sweet 
rather in the well nigh unbearable half- 
line cadences of some Elizabethan like 
Webster: 


_—_—. 


1. That day we read no further in it. 


Julia said: “Here in the shadow, in the cor- 
ner of the stair—a minute to say goodbye.” 

“So long to say so little.” 

“You knew?” 

“Since this morning; since before this morn- 
ing; all this year.” 

Just as convincing is the study in deg- 
radation and eventual victory of Sebastian 
Flyte whom we see first as “the joyful 
youth with the Teddy bear under the 
flowering chestnuts,” and last as a gentle 
sot living with some brothers in a monas- 
tery in Africa, praying, drinking, repent- 
ing. Sebastian is an essay in the psy- 
chology of holiness, without any of the 
bravura melodrama of a Hichens or the 
mawkish spuriousness of Maugham in 
his Razor’s Edge. Nor must we do with- 
out the old Adam in this lovely idyll of 
love and penitence; there are the custom- 
ary glints of Waugh’s stichomathia bril- 
liance of dialogue; Captain Grimes and 
Atwater are still alive and kicking in the 
cadging Samgrass, and that is as it should 
be: 

“Oddly enough I’ve just been talking about 
Brideshead to a funny little man who seemed 
to know us very well. He said he was called 
Mr. Samgrass. He said he’d met me years 
ago at Brideshead. . . .” 

“I remember him well. He’s a crook.” 

“Yes, that stuck out a mile.” 

Mr. Somerset Maugham, perhaps to 
rationalize a degree of personal chagrin 
over his own attainments in the drama, 
once gave it as his opinion that tragedy 
endures but comedy, being merely a re- 
flection of the manners and customs of a 
period, becomes meaningless once those 
manners and customs change. I should 
claim, I think, a greater degree of uni- 
versality than Mr. Maugham will allow 
for the comic inventions of Sheridan, 
Wilde, Shaw, Wodehouse and Waugh; 
but, taking Mr. Maugham on his own 
grounds, is not the case altered when 

(Continued on page 189) 











The Elementary School Library Service 
An Essential Aid to Teaching’ 


By SISTER CLARA FRANCIS, S.C.N., Supervisor, 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky 








In the elementary school of the past the 
textbook was the sole source of informa- 
tion, and teaching consisted largely in 
assigning and hearing lessons from the 
textbook. This undesirable state of affairs 
still prevails in those elementary schools 
that do not contain at least a germ of a 
library and, also, in those schools that do 
possess a library but whose teachers are, 
apparently, ignorant of the tremendous 
advantages that can accrue through an 
intelligent and enthusiastic use of it. 

Principals who have failed to provide 
and teachers who have neglected to use 
the elementary school library should 
ponder the following quotations: “It is 
not enough for schools merely to ‘teach 
children how to read.’ Far more signifi- 
cant is the necessity of furnishing them 
something worth while in order thtat they 
may read.”? To teach a child how to 
read and not to teach him what to read is, 
indeed, of doubtful advantage. A child’s 
taste for good reading must be cultivated. 
This is exceedingly important. “In view 
of what books do to our character,” 
writes Father Felix Kirsch, “we may say 
that a taste for good reading is almost a 
grace, for as a man reads, so will he think, 
and as he thinks, so will he act.’ 





1. Paper read at the Elementary School Library Service 
Institute, Nazareth College, Louisville, July 24-25, 1944. 

2. Jewel Gardiner and Leo B. Baisden, Administering 
Library Service in the Elementary School (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1941), 1. 

3. Reverend Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., Lite.D., 
“There’s Something About a Book”, The Catholic 
School Journal, XL (1940), 68-69. 


Since taste for reading and a habit of 
reading are usually set, for better or for 
worse, at the age of fourteen,* it behooves 
the elementary school to try to develop in 
its pupils a taste for wholesome reading 
and to give them the opportunity of 
gratifying that taste. How can this be 
done? First of all, by providing teachers 
who have a love for and an understand- 
ing of books as well as a love for and an 
understanding of children; and secondly, 
by supplying a collection of well-chosen 
books that are made easily accessible to 
the children. 

In those schools where books other 
than textbooks are not available, the ad- 
ministrators—pastors, superiors, or prin- 
cipals—would find some way of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a representative 
elementary school library, if they realized 
that the purpose of Catholic education— 
preparing man for total life—can thereby 
be better accomplished. That this may 
be effected, however, it is incumbent upon 
the classroom teacher to make use of the 
library service provided. Able librarians 
hold that the classroom teacher is a key 
person in the functioning of the element- 
ary school library program; that the atti- 
tude of the teacher toward the library 
is immediately reflected in her methods 
of teaching, and in the attitude of her 
class; that a teacher, who has a keen 


4. Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., “Public Libraries 
and Catholic Schools”, The Catholic School Journal, 
XLI (1941), 191. 
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appreciation of the part the library may 
play in the lives of the children, will find 
constant occasions for the use of the li- 
brary; and, contrariwise, the teacher who 
has little appreciation of the library or its 
possibilities will naturally make only the 
most meagre use of its resources.° 

But how can the library be an aid to 
the teacher in the elementary school? 
How is it possible to arrange the schedule 
so that the children may use the library 
regularly? Isn’t the day’s program already 
overcrowded? Will not the teacher have 
less time for “teaching”? 


Before attempting to answer any of 
these queries, it is necessary to ask an- 
other question, and that is: When is a 
teacher a good teacher?—What is the 
basis for judging her success as a teacher? 
Upon the answer to this question de- 
volves the whole crux of the present 
issue—the library as an aid to teaching. 
Let us, therefore, study it carefully. 

Suppose it were possible for two differ- 
ent teachers to teach two groups of chil- 
dren that were identical in every respect 
—in heredity, in native intelligence, in 
environment, in past experience; and 
suppose that after a certain period of 
time it were possible to measure all that 
each group had learned while under the 
direction of these teachers (learning be- 
ing understood to include attitudes, ap- 
preciations, skills, habits, etc., as well as 
a knowledge of facts), and suppose that 
one group learned more than the other. 
Which of these two teachers is more 
successful? Would you not say that the 
teacher of the group that learned more 
was more successful than the other one? 
If so, it follows that a person is a success 
as a teacher in so far as her pupils learn. 
Now, if the success of a teacher depends 


_ 


5. Gardiner and Baisden, op. cit., p. 24. 


upon whether or not her pupils learn, 
it would be well to analyze the nature 
of learning. What is learning? Learning 
is the modification of behavior—behavior 
taken in its widest sense—through experi- 
ence or self-activity. If there is no self- 
activity, there is little if any learning. 
Self-activity does not, however, imply 
physical movement. 


A teacher who wears herself out day 
after day by trying to drive—literally 
hammer—facts into the heads of her 
pupils, while they sit by passively, is 
misspending her energy. Learning is self- 
activity. The learner must be mentally 
active. The teacher should provide the 
learning situations which call for the 
activity of the pupil; and there is no bette: 
way than that of making assignments 
that require pupils to use library facilities; 
namely, the card catalogue, atlases, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, magazines, 
pamphlets, and other reference materials. 


The school library can be an aid to 
every class in the elementary school. As 
suggested by an elementary school librar- 
ian: the class activities in the First Grade 
will take the form of the story hour, of 
class visits to the library to look at special 
picture displays of interest to them, and 
of the loan of picture books; in Grade 
Two, as soon as reading ability warrants 
it, pupils may become individual bor- 
rowers; in Grade Three, particular topics 
may be looked up by the pupils, but 
before sending any child to the library 
the teacher should see to it beforehand 
that the library has pertinent material 
within the child’s comprehension; in 
Grade Four, simple lessons can be given 
in the use of library tools, such as The 
World Book and Compton’s Encyclope- 
dia; in Grade Five, the children can be 
taught not only to find material on a 
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given topic but also to make a simple 
record of where they have found it; and 
from Grade Six on, children can, with 
proper guidance, progressively learn to 
use the resources of the library with ease 
and satisfaction.® 

Among the benefits derived from a 
planned use of the elementary school li- 
brary, the following have been reported 
from various sources: 

1. an appreciation of spiritual reading; 

2. an improvement in written English; 

3. an increase in vocabulary and the 
deepening of word meanings; 

4. great strides in the teaching of 
reading —the result of providing 
for individual differences of chil- 
dren in reading capacities, inter- 
ests, and abilities; and 

. in general, more work accom- 
plished. 

Granted that the elementary school 
service is a most important aid to teach- 
ing, or to children’s learning which is the 
end of teaching, what can we do to or- 
ganize school libraries and make them 
function to best advantage? 

A supervisor of the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame in a paper on the organiza- 
tion of their school libraries says: “An 
acquaintance with books written for chil- 
dren is the first step in the organization 
of an elementary school library. Ac- 
cordingly, Children’s Literature was made 
a required course in the preparation of 
our elementary teachers . . . To facilitate 
the organization of parochial libraries and 
enable the Sisters on the missions to cata- 
logue their own collection of books, a 
course in Library Science has been offered 
year after year, and every elementary 


6. Anne T. Eaton, “Classroom Activities and the School 
Library’, School Library Experience, Second Series, 
compiled by Martha Wilson (New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1932), 21245. 
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teacher is expected to take the course.” 
Membership in the Pro Parvulis Book 
Club and subscription to the Pro Parvulis 
Herald are encouraged. “We also en- 
courage central libraries from which 
classroom libraries may draw books for 
classroom use, returning the books when 
no longer needed so that they may be 
available for others.” This seems to be 
the ideal arrangement, combining the ad- 
vantages of the classroom collection with 
the super-advantages of a centralized li- 
brary whose purpose is to administer to 
the needs of individual classes as well as 
individual pupils. 


Sister further gives three strong objec- 
tions to having classroom libraries only: 
1. Many books are duplicated in the 
various grades, thus entailing use- 

less expenditure; 
. Different reading levels are seldom 
provided for in this arrangement; 
. Many books are in use only a part 

of each year.’ 


Another objection to classroom collec- 
tions alone is this: they can never pro- 
vide a real library experience for the chil- 
dren. As a consequence, children do not 
learn how books are arranged on library 
shelves, how to use the card catalogue, 
indexes, reference books, etc., and above 
all, they are not acquiring a habit that 
should last for life; namely, the habit of 
using a library. This is the conviction 
of Father Bouwhuis, S. J., president of 
the Catholic Library Association, who in 
order to foster this habit, strongly ad- 
vocates periodic class visits to and indi- 
vidual use of the public library; for, he 
concludes, if children do not become 
familiar with using the public library 


7. Sister Mary Justina, S.S.N.D. Boston Pilot. 
1940. 
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Racial Unity: An Annotated Reading List 


By REVEREND VINCENT DIECKMAN, O. 


F.M., Librarian, 


Duns Scotus College Library, Detroit, Michigan 








Pope Pius XI once ordered prayers to 
be said for Americans “that they may 
become really conscious of their duty 
toward their Negro brethren.” Recently, 
Mrs. Paul Robeson, wife of the Negro 
singer and actor, told an audience “to 
stop talking about racial prejudices and 
overcome it.” Librarians in Catholic 
schools have opportunity aplenty to co- 
coperate with the papal program by 
selecting books calculated to make the 
reader understand his duty and to help 
curb the menace of racism. The race di- 
lemma must be faced. One means of 
meeting it is to read and digest good 
books on the subject. 

Last December a reading list on racial 
unity, entitled “You Are All One in 
Christ,” was distributed among the mem- 
bers of the Michigan Unit. This anno- 
tated list with a few additions is appended 
to offer the librarian a number of recent 
and pertinent books dealing with race 
under various aspects. 

The criteria of selection used by the 
compilers range as follows. In general, 
titles were chosen which readily inspire 
the average reader to do something about 
this crying need or at least to view it in 
a more sympathetic light. Literature on 
the Negro naturally predominates over 
that of other groups because the Negro 
problem is so much more pressing. Nine 
of the twenty-five books are by Catholic 
authors who are well qualified to write 
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on the subject. The remainder are writ- 
ten by other authorities in the field of 
race relations. With one or the other 
exception, the selections are intended to 
appeal to the general reader. Biography 
therefore holds a prominent place, and 
novels are not excluded. 

In the case of two or three books, 
fault may be found with the authors for 
omission, inaccuracy, or one-sided treat- 
ment of certain phases of race, but in 
view of the general theme, their choice is 
justified. Save in one instance, all titles 
selected are of fairly recent vintage — 
written within the last decade. As a sup- 
plement, three inexpensive, worthwhile 
periodicals devoted to the racial problem 
are added. 

Adams, Elizabeth L. Dark symphony. 
Sheed. 1942. $2.50. 


The autobiography of a Negro girl who came 
to the Church knowing all that was best in 
the Negro spiritually, yet seeing quite clearly 
why the best was not good enough. Apart 
from the great lucidity of her writing, what is 
most noticeable is her un-bitterness. She has 
had much to suffer on account of her color, 
even from her fellow-Catholics, but she sees 
it serenely. 

Benedict, Ruth. Race, science and politics. 

Modern Age Books. 1940. $2.50. 


Dr. Benedict, a recognized authority, draws a 
striking contrast between race and racism. The 
first is a fact, the second a superstition. Opti- 
mistic in her outlook, the author feels that 
proper education and economic planning can 
solve most difficulties. Aside from a few raps 
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at religious intolerance on part of Catholics, 
the book deals fairly with the Church’s effort 
to oppose race prejudices. 


Dahlberg, Gunnar. Race, reason and 
rubbish. Columbia University Press. 1942. 
$2.25. 


The aim of this book is to evaluate our knowl- 
edge of the race problem. More than half the 
volume is devoted to a vivid exposition of 
sound genetics. The fundamental unity of the 
human race is stressed throughout in such a 
way that not only the biologist but the average 
reader can understand it. As supplementary 
reading in biology and sociology this book is 


recommended. 
Davis-Dubois, Rachel, and Schweppe, 
Emma, Eds. The Germans in American 


life. Nelson. 1936. $1.00. 

In their introduction the editors say: “This 
small volume is one of ten similar volumes on 
the participation of nationality, race, and cul- 
ture groups in American life.” The book 
presents a bird’seye view of German influence 
in our country’s development. The appeal is 
to high school readers. 


Embree, Edwin R. 13 against the odds. 
Viking. 1944. $2.75. 


Mr. Embree, an authority on the Negro, paints 
a very human picture of some outstanding 
living Negroes. One of them, George W. Car- 
ver, died while the book was in publication. 
In this “prize list” the Americanism of the 
thirteeen is stressed. It is an inspiring book 
that tells the story of the rise of each one to 
the top of his particular field. 


Fast, Howard. Freedom road. Duell. 
1944. $2.75. 


This amazing story gets its name from the title 
of a war song sung by marching Negro troops 
in the Civil War. It tells of white folks and 
Negroes trying to work and live together in 
reasonable harmony. Freedom Road is a chal- 
lenging book that all will profit by reading. 
Glick, Carl. Shake hands with the 
dragon. McGraw-Hill. 1941. $2.75. 
New York’s Chinatown is the subject of this 
absorbing story written by a man who was 
accepted by the Chinese as one of their own. 
One noteworthy facet of information is the fact 
that juvenile delinquency is almost never 
found in Chinatown. The reader will under- 
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stand the Chinese better after enjoying this 
book. 


Habig, Marion. Race and grace. Fran- 

ciscan Herald Press. 1944. 10 cents. 
This pamphlet contains a charming portrayal 
of St. Benedict the Moor, Franciscan lay bro- 
ther and Patron Saint of Negroes. Heartily 
recommended especially for younger readers. 


Hyland, James A. The dove flies south. 


Bruce. 1943. $2.50. 

The author of Rome and the White House 
relates a story by way of fiction that will both 
inform and entertain the reader. This novel 
is not preachy, has no ax to grind, but it does 
bring everyone face to face with a possible 
step toward adjusting race conflict. Recom- 
mended as a contrast to the Native Son type 
of book. 


Klineberg, Otto, Ed. Characteristics of 
the American Negro. Harper. 1944. 


$4.00. 
This is the final volume of “The Negro in 
American Life Series.” Traditional ideas about 
Negroes are scientifically examined with re- 
gards to general ability. Proof is presented 
showing there is no fundamental, inherited 
difference between Negro and white. Differ- 
ences that are found usually result from vari- 
ations of living conditions and inequality of 
opportunity. This volume is particularly valu- 
able to students in science classes. 

Korngold, Ralph. Citizen Toussaint. 

Little. 1944. $3.00. 
The life story of Toussaint L’Ouverture, Negro 
son of a Negro slave, is as amazing as any in 
history. A devout Catholic, this statesman 
and general sought to raise his people from 
bondage and successfuly drove out the French, 
Spanish and English from Haiti. Korngold, 
who wrote Robespierre, First Modern Dictator, 
is an accurate biographer and in Citizen Tous- 
saint he does a splendid job. 

LaFarge, John. The Race question and 

the Negro. Longmans. 1943. $2.50. 
The original edition of this work was pub 
lished in 1937 under the title Interracial Jus- 
tice. It has been completely revised and new 
chapters have been added “which touch on 
problems raised by the war. Father LaFarge, 
who has had fifteen years missionary exper! 
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ence, says that every man has a responsibility 
for the race situation in his neighborhood. 
The book deals with race relations with par- 
ticular regards to the Negro in our country. 
This standard work is a “must.” 


Lee, Alfred M., and Humphrey, Norman 
D. Race riot. Dryden Press. 1943. 
$1.50. 


The authors present a factual report of what 
happened during the Detroit race riot in June, 
1943. While their program is sound they do 
not go deep enough in supplying remedies. 
No attention is given to the most radical 
remedy of all: religious education for both 
white and Negro Americans. For a first-hand 
account of Detroit’s disgraceful riot this book 
is authoritative. The prevention program 
however is inadequate. 


Locke, Alain Le Roy, Ed. When peoples 
meet. Progressive Education Association, 
Committee on Workshops. 1942. $3.50. 


This volume comprises selections from a group 
of writers specially interested in race relations. 
The book is a storehouse of information on 
the subject of dominant and submerged peo- 
ples. Where a wide variety of books on race 
is not available this comprehensive study will 
serve in good stead. 


McWilliams, Carey. Brothers under the 

skin. Little. 1943. $3.00. 
This handy book is one of the best in the field 
to provide an up-to-date, readable account of 
the recent history, social position and prob- 
lems of our 17,000,000 minority group. Mc- 
Williams proposes to put his “over-all” prin- 
ciple into effect by the establishing of a govern- 
ment agency that should help all racial minor- 
ity groups, as for example, the Indian Bureau 
is helping one group. The proposal does not 
consider the religious and moral issues in- 
volved. 


McWilliams, Carey. Prejudice; the Jap- 
anese-American: Symbol of racial intol- 
erance. Little. 1944. $3.00. 


In view of recent disgraceful actions perpe- 
trated here and there against the Nisei, this 
book is timely. Popular in his style, the author 
poses some very pertinent questions and an- 
swers for dealing justly with our fellow-Jap- 
anese-Americans. 


Maritain, Jacques. A Christian looks at 
the Jewish question. Longmans. 1939. 


$1.00. 


In this brief essay M. Maritain, the well known 
Catholic philosopher, treats of the Jewish 
question and the situation of the Jews in the 
world today. In straightforward language this 
essay explains the mind of the Church and re- 
echoes the words of Pius XI that “anti-Semi- 
tism is a movement in which Christians can 
have no part whatsoever.” 


Race: nation: person. Barnes and Noble. 


1944. $3.75. 
This symposium comprises ten monographs 
written by American and European Catholic 
scholars such as Luigi Sturzo, Anton Pegis and 
George Barry O’Toole. The contributors ex- 
amine false theories of race and the relations 
of the person to the state from the strictly 
Christian view-point. Scholarly in treatment, 
these papers require reflection and study. 
While not popular in its appeal the symposium 
is substantial and clears up many a perplexing 
difficulty. 

Saegner, Gerhart. Today’s refugees, to- 

morrow’s citizens. Harper. 1941. $3.00. 
The author is a refugee himself well acquaint- 
ed with the question he discusses. This is a 
study of World War II refugees. Although 
Dr. Saegner is a trained social worker his book 
is not a boresome record of statistics, but 
rather a very touching account that makes the 
reader more sympathetic with the refugee and 
more inclined to help him in a practical way. 

Scally, Sister Mary Anthony. Negro 

Catholic writers, 1900-1943; a bio-bibliog- 

raphy. Walter Romig. 1945. $2.20. 


Here is a book just off the press that deserves 
wide attention. It is not only a valuable, up- 
to-the-minute reference tool but also a pleas- 
ant book to read in moments of leisure. In- 
cluded among the seventy-five writers is Mr. 
Claude McKay, well known Negro poet, who 
was received into the Church last October. 
Strongly recommended. 
Scientific aspects of the race problem. 
Catholic University of America Press. 
1941. $3.00. 
The papers of this collection were prepared 
for a symposium held at Catholic University. 
(Continued on page 188) 
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News and Notes 








MARYWOOD SCHOOL LIBRARY 
INSTITUTE 

The Department of Librarianship at 
Marywood College, in cooperation with 
the Rev. John J. Maher, Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, sponsored a two-day 
Institute on the Secondary School Library, 
March second and third at Marywood 
College. Diocesan principals, librarians 
and teachers, recently organized as a Unit 
of the Catholic Library Association, at- 
tended the conference. 

The Institute was formally opened by 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Wil- 
liam J. Hafey, Bishop of Scranton, who 
greeted the delegates at the first session 
on Friday morning. Miss Anna Clark 
Kennedy was the principal speaker; her 
topic: “Organization of a High School 
Library.” Miss Kennedy outlined the 
objectives common to school libraries: 
the stimulation of reading; correlation 
with classroom study; fulfillment of teach- 
ing responsibilities—teaching the use of 
library tools, and guiding the young 
reader in the development of a reading 
taste. The Speaker called attention to 
the importance of the library in the edu- 
cational system and the need for an un- 
derstanding of its organization and ad- 
ministration by pastors, school superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, teachers, 
librarians, parents and children, in order 
that the library may properly perform 
its functions. “School libraries need fi- 
nancial support; administrative support, 
too. It is the librarian’s responsibility to 


show the need for administrative sup- 
port; otherwise, the library will not suc- 
ceed,” Miss Kennedy concluded. 

Sister M. Francesca, R.S.M., librarian 
at College Misericordia, and Miss Maud 
Minster, librarian at Altoona High School, 
led the discussion that followed Miss Ken- 
nedy’s address. 

The Reverend Thomas J. Quigley, Su- 
perintendent of Catholic Schools in Pitts- 
burgh, was the principal speaker at the 
afternoon session. His remarks were ad- 
dressed to the pastors and he stressed the 
need of an assured and definite income 
for the school library. Father Quigley 
commented on the tendency to rely upon 
fines, upon yearly parish assessments, up- 
on parishioners’ donations of books, and 
upon P.T.A. and other lay associations’ 
activities for financial support. For the 
most efficient parochial school library, a 
diocesan advisory group was recommend- 
ed. Trained librarians, faculty assistants 
and student assistants were endorsed. 
These are possible, Father Quigley point- 
ed out, only if funds are forthcoming in 
adequate and assured amounts. The 
Reverend Joseph S. Gagion, Pastor, Saint 
Ignatius’ Church, Kingston, and the Rev- 
erend Linus Fricker, Pastor, St. Mary 
Magdalen’s, Honesdale, led the discus- 
sion. 

Previous to the third session, a business 
meeting of the Diocesan Unit of the 
C.L.A. was held on Saturday morning. 
Mr. Eugene P. Willging, Chairman, pre- 
sided. Mr. Richard J. Hurley, President- 
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elect of the Catholic Library Association, 
addressed the group and encouraged the 
continuance of active participation in the 
work of the Unit. Mr. Willging an- 
nounced that permanent officers would 
be elected at the April meeting and a 
Nominating Committee was appointed: 
Reverend Aloysius J. Miller, S.J., librar- 
ian, University of Scranton; Sister M. 
Francesca, librarian, College Méisericor- 
dia; Sister M. Denis, I.H.M., librarian, 
Marywood College. 

The third session of the Institute open- 
ed with the address of the Most Reverend 
Martin J. O’Connor, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Scranton. 

The topic of the third session was 
“Guiding the Teen-Age Reader.” Miss 
Margaret Scoggin, librarian of the Nathan 
Straus Branch of the New York Public 
Library, was the principal speaker. Dr. 
Helen L. Butler, Department of Librar- 
ianship, Marywood College, and Miss 
Helen Betterly, consultant on Young Peo- 
ple’s Books, Pennsylvania State Library, 
led the discussion. Miss Scoggin’s paper 
will be published in the April issue of the 
Catholic Library World. 

At the concluding session, Sister M. 
Gertrude, R.S.M., librarian, Mount Mercy 
High School, Pittsburgh, presented a 
paper on “Integration of Library and 
Classroom.” Mrs. Mary L. Monks Keli- 
her, formerly librarian at Maplewood 
High School, and Miss Helen Dever, li- 
brarian at North Scranton Junior High 
School, were discussion leaders. Sister 
Gertrude’s paper will also be published in 
the April issue. 

At the close of the Institute an anno- 
tated list of library tools and a News 
Bulletin reviewing highlights of the ses- 
sions were distributed. Book pulbishers, 
book dealers, and library equipment 
agencies were represented in the inter- 





esting exhibits displayed in the college 
rotunda. 


MARYWOOD OFFERS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Marywood College Department of 
Librarianship offers two full tuition 
scholarships to graduates of approved col- 
leges who meet the entrance require- 
ments for the course. They are the 
Pius XI Scholarship of $300.00 and the 
Immaculata Scholarship of $300.00. 
These scholarships are for the scholastic 
year 1945-1946. Application should be 
filed with the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship before May 15. 


WISCONSIN UNIT 

The Wisconsin Unit met at Mercy 
High School in Milwaukee on Saturday, 
March tenth. Highlights of the pro- 
gram were: the talk by Sister M. Ber- 
nice, F.S.P.A., “Build for Better Racial 
Attitudes”; Mrs. Clara Quirk Riedl’s ac- 
count of her visit to the famous library 
of the great Renaissance scholar, Cardi- 
nal Nicholas Cusa at Berncastel. In the 
Elementary School Libraries section, Sis- 
ter M. Archangela, O.S.F., St. Joseph 
Convent, Milwaukee, presented a paper 
on “The Library in the Modern School.” 
Discussion followed. 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY UNIT 

The New York-New Jersey Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association and the 
Metropolitan Council of College Librar- 
ians held a joint meeting under the chair- 
manship of Reverend Joseph Cantillon, 
S.J. 

Miss Maureen Daly, author and colum- 
nist, addressed the group. Miss Daly 
gave an account of her first experience in 


the field of authorship. 
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Dr. Joseph Reilly, lecturer and librarian 
of Hunter College, New York, spoke on 
Richard Steele, the subject of his book, 
Dear Prue’s Husband. 

At the business meeting, the following 
officers of the New York-New Jersey Unit 
were elected: Chairman, Reverend Louis 
A. Rongione, O.S.A., librarian at the 
Augustinian Academy, Staten Island, 
New York; Secretary, Mother Anastasia 
Foster, O.S.U., librarian of the Ursuline 
School of New Rochelle. 


ST. LOUIS UNIT 

The Greater St. Louis Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of its organization 
at a meeting held at Rosati-Kain High 
School on February twenty-second. Rev- 
erend Henry H. Regnet, S.J., was honored 
as founder of the Unit. Father Regnet 


addressed the assembly, outlining an in- 
spiring and ambitious program of Unit 


activity for the next ten years. Reverend 
Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., President of 
the Catholic Library Association, Louis 
M. Nourse, assistant general librarian of 
the St. Louis public library system, and 
Sister Anne Catherine, of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondelet were among the 
speakers at the general meeting. 

The afternoon was devoted to round- 
table meetings. Sister M. Cornelis, Lor- 
etto Academy, was in charge of the ele- 
mentary school section; the high school 
division was under the direction of Sister 
Mary Alice, St. Mark’s High School. 
Sister M. Clotaire, Webster College, pre- 
sided at the college and university meet- 
ing. Dr. William A. Fitzgerald, St. Louis 
University Medical School, was chair- 
man of the Hospital and Nursing School 
Round Table. Reverend Raymond J. 
Spitzer, C.SS.R., St. Joseph’s College, 
Kirkwood, organized a seminary round- 
table group. 
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Officers elected for the term 1945-1947 
are: Eleanor Baer, Fontbonne College, 
Clayton, chairman; Brother Clarence 
Saunders, S.M., McBridge High School, 
vice-chairman; Sister M. Pauline, S. 
Theresa’s Academy, East St. Louis, Illi- 
nois, secretary-treasurer. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC BOOK 
WEEK 

National Catholic Book Week for 1945 
will be observed November fourth to 
tenth. The Director, Brother J. Sylves- 
ter, F.S.C., Christian Brothers College, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has announced the 
theme of activities in the slogan: KEYS 
TO WORLD PEACE — CHRISTIAN 
BOOKS. The official poster which will 
be selected as the result of nationwide 
competition sponsored by the Catholic 
School Journal and the Catholic Library 
Association will be available in time for 
display. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to Brother J. Sylvester, F.S.C.,, 
Director of Catholic Book Week, St. 
Louis 17, Missouri, or to the Secretary of 
the Catholic Library Association, P. O. 
Box 631, Scranton 1, Pennsylvania. 


POSTER CONTEST 

The second all-American poster con- 
test for Catholic Book Week, sponsored 
by The Catholic School Journel in co- 
operation with the Catholic Library As- 
sociation will open April 15, 1945, and 
close June 15, 1945. 

All regularly enrolled undergraduate 
students in the Catholic high schools 
and Catholic Colleges of the United 
States and Canada are eligible. Prizes 
of $75 for the first place winner, $25 
for the second place winner, and ten 
honorable mentions of $2 book certificates 
are being offered by The Catholic School 
Journal. 
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Posters will feature the 1945 Catholic 
Book Week slogan, “Keys to World Peace 
—Christian Books.” Entry blanks and 
rules and regulations may be obtained 
from The Catholic School Journal. 


NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS 
WEEK 

National Boys and Girls Week cele- 
brates its twenty-fifth anniversary this 
year from April 28 to May 5 inclusive. 

The observance draws attention to the 
potentialities and problem of youth, em- 
phasizing the importance of the home, 
church and school in their proper de- 
velopment. The “Manual of Sugges- 
tions,’ which gives complete information 
concerning Boys and Girls Week cele- 
brations, and extensive suggestions for 
daily programs, may be secured without 
charge by writing the National Boys and 
Girls Week Committee, Room 950, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


READING PROBLEMS 
The Reading Clinic Staff, School of 
Education, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, is sponsoring a one-week Institute 
on reading problems in elementary and 
secondary classrooms, June twenty-fifth 
to twenty-ninth. Differentiated Reading 

Instruction is the general theme. 


DOUBLEDAY LIST FOR CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 

A new type of service to Catholic 
schools has just been announced by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. This 
consists of the publishing of a catalog of 
titles selected by a Catholic Evaluation 
Committee: Sister Mary Fides, S.S.N.D., 
Librarian, Notre Dame Teacher Training 
School, Baltimore, Md.; Sister St. Mag- 
dalen, S.P., Librarian, Immaculata Semi- 


nary, Washington, D. C., and Richard 
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James Hurley, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. Sis- 
ter Mary Fides has assisted in the com- 
pilation of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
lists for schools; Sister St. Magdalen is 
editor of the Catholic High School Cata- 
log; Professor Hurley teaches book selec- 
tion at Catholic University. 

The list is of titles judged suitable for 
Catholic schools and containing nothing 
contrary to faith or morals, drawn from 
the publications of Doubleday, Doran and 
its many associates including the Junior 
Literary Guild. See advertisement on 
page 162 for full description. 


GUILD LIBRARY NEWSLETTER 

The Study Guild Catholic Library, 
which is located in the basement of St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral, 1725 Rhode Island 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C., pub- 
lished the first issue of the Newsletter 
during Catholic Press Month. The bul- 
letin includes lists of recommended 
books, comments on new books, schedule 
of Guild and Library activities and in- 
teresting news bits. 

The Guild Library was organized to 
place at the disposal of interested readers 
good books covering a variety of sub- 
jects, and especially good Catholic books. 
Members pay dues of twenty-five cents 
a month. Non-members pay a rental of 
ten cents for the first week and one cent 
for each consecutive day that the book is 
retained. 


LIBRARIES IN PHILIPPINES 

Reverend J. Edward Haggerty, S.]., 
who recently returned to this country 
from the Philippines, has written of his 
experiences in trying to safeguard books 
against the devastation of war. The 
article will be published in the April 
issue of The Catholic Library World. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

(Continued from page 180) 
while in the grades, they are not likely to 
do a great deal of book work after they 
leave school.§ 

In order that the elementary school li- 
brary may prove an aid to the classroom 
teacher, it is necessary that a definite 
time be set aside in the weekly program 
for each class to use the library. Whether 
or not this is done depends, in large part, 
on the principal’s appreciation of the role 
of the library in the school; yet, the prin- 
cipal’s efforts will avail little, if she has 
not the whole-hearted codoperation of 
her teachers. 


For those teachers who have had no 
training in library science, but who are 
eager to act immediately, I should like 
to make a practical suggestion or two. 
Draft one of your teachers who knows 
reference books, vertical file service, etc., 
to give you a course one period a week; 
or, if such a teacher is not available, form 
a discussion club to meet perhaps one- 
half hour each week, using Traffic Lights? 
as a basis for discussion. 


May each teacher make her own the 
words of Brother Gerald, quoted recent- 
ly: “We teachers must do all in our 
power to make our children love good 
books; for if we succeed in this, we have 
done a greater favor than making them 
masters of their textbooks, for reading 
is a school that lasts not only till com- 
mencement day, but till death calls them 
to a life where... is... found... the 
Book of Eternal Wisdom.”!° 


8. Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., op. cit. 

9. Mary Kiely, Traffic Lights (New York: Pro Parvulis 
Book Club, 1941). 

10. Reverend Quinton J. Malone, “The Catholic Elemen- 
tary Library’, The Catholic Library World, XV (1944), 
122. 
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RACIAL UNITY 
(Continued from page 183) 
Representing the authoritative findings of well 
qualified writers, the monographs consider 
coldly and objectively the question of race. 
General impression is, that “innate racial or 
ethnic differences have not been demon- 
strated.” The book is a ready reference tool 
suited to both the fields of science and 
sociology. 
Shaughnessy, Gerald. Has the immigrant 
kept the faith? Macmillan. 1925. $2.50, 
This valuable book was published twenty years 
ago. For Catholic readers, however, it is worth 
re-reading for comparison purposes. Dr. 
Shaughnessy traces the Church’s growth in a 
decade by decade treatment of immigration, 
conversion and natural increase. Special at 
tention is given to the problem of leakage. 
Rapid developments in the last quarter century 
justify a corresponding volume similar in scope. 
Vickery, William E., and Cole, Stewart 
G. Intercultural education in American 
schools. Harper. 1943. $2.00. (Paper: 
$1.00). 
How can racial conflict be prevented from 
developing at the roots? This book, addressed 
chiefly to teachers, offers an answer. In order 
to eliminate racial troubles, the authors pro- 
pose a practical educational program so that 
growing children learn the right racial atti- 
tude from earliest years at school. Although 
a few remarks are open to misinterpretation, 
this book is recommended to Catholic educa- 


tors. 
Wissler, Clark. Indians of the United 


States. Doubleday. 1940. $3.75. 
Clark Wissler’s latest book is a popular pres 
entation of a subject people are inclined to 
forget—the first Americans. Here we find a 
sympathetic but not sentimental picture of the 
Indian as he really is. A notable flaw is the 
almost complete ignoring of the missionary 
in Indian history. The book is intended for 
the general reader. 


Wittke, Carl. We who built America. 
Prentice-Hall. 1940. $5.00. 


This saga of the immigrant is a review of the 
whole history of immigration in its broadest 
political, economic and cultural implications. 
The value of the book lies in its sound syn 
thesis of the conclusions of many authorities. 
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In dealing with the Catholic angle, the author 

has drawn extensively upon primary Catholic 

sources. Recommended to college students 

and advanced high school pupils. 
PERIODICALS 

The American institute of socio-political thought. 
840 N. Main Street, South Bend, Indiana. 
Quarterly. $1.00 per year. 

Interracial review. The Interracial Review, 20 
Vessey Street, New York 7, N. Y. Monthly. 
$1.00 per year. Indexed in the Catholic 
Periodical Index. 

Phylon. The Atlanta University Review of Race 
and Culture. Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Quarterly. $1.00 per year. 

EVELYN WAUGH 
(Continued from page 177) 

the comic plane is crossed by the tragic? 

Speaking of that tricksy Ariel spirit of the 

first war, Saki, who is Waugh’s closest 

congener in temperament and genius, 
as Belloc is in conviction, Maurice Baring 

wrote: “He sometimes talks, dreams, im- 

provises, jokes, revels in the manner of 

Peter Pan, but he does not think in the 


manner of Peter Pan. And this contra- 
diction and conjunction of opposites make 


for tragedy.” Corporal Hector Monro 
died in a rain of shell-fire on the day of 
Beaumont Hamel, like Peter Pan never 
having grown old, like Peter Pan locked 
in combat with the pirates of our century 
and their hideous leader, Captain Hook. 
Major Waugh has also heard the clock 
ticking in the crocodile’s belly and, even 
more than Saki, realizes that it is a time 
bomb set to blow up our world. When 
Hook and his followers of the hooked 
cross are routed, there will still be work 
to do against the crocodile. There is 
one weapon he dislikes above all others, 
the crocodile of this world, as More 
knew: “the devil . . . the prowde spirite 
..+ Cannot endure to be mocked.” The 
weapon is ridicule, and Major Waugh 
shoots straighter with that gleaming cara- 
bine than he does with his Bren gun. 
He is our Lord of Misrule who ushers in 
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the Lenten season that is the prelude 
to the redeeming light of Easter. 
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Biography 
McALLIsSTER, ANNA SHANNON. Flame in 
the wilderness; life and letters of Mother 
Angela Gillespie, C.S.C., 1824-1887. St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1944. xiv, 358p. 


$3.50 plus postage. 45-722 
Although this chronicle of the life of the first 
American foundress of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross has a considerable charm, it does not 
enjoy the distinction that characterizes Mother 
Margaret Williams’s Second sowing. This may 
be due partly to the fact that Mother Angela’s 
field of endeavor was less extensive than that 
of her contemporary, Mother Hardey. At any 
rate, it is inspiring in both cases to observe 
the complete unselfishness of these pioneers 
in American Catholic education for women. 
Mrs. McAllister has a fine story to tell, also, 
of the heroism of the Holy Cross Sisters as 


Civil War nurses. 
Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. 
Rocers, Rev. Patrick. Father Theobald 
Mathew: apostle of temperance . Long- 
mans, 1945. xxviii, 166p. $2.50. 
The author has undertaken the independent 
research of documentary sources in this new 
biography of the great Franciscan social re- 
former in an attempt to correct the discrep- 
ancies and omissions of the earlier work by 
John F. Maguire. Rt. Rev. David Mathew has 
written the Introduction to his kinsman’s life; 
the Very Rev. Father James, Minister Provin- 
cial of the Franciscan Order, has written the 
Foreword. 


Van Hoek, Kees. Pope Pius XII: priest 

and statesman. Philosophical Library, 

1944. 106p. $2.00. 
A journalist’s account of the life of Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII up to the time of his 
coronation. A personal portrayal of His Holi- 
ness and a brief description of the diplomatic 
background that has added to the Pontiff’s 
zeal for peace. Does not include the import- 
ant events of the second World War. 


Economics 
O’Brien, Georce. An essay on the eco- 


nomic effect of the Reformation. The 
Newman Bookshop, 1944. x, 194p. $2.50. 
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The thesis of this essay, first published in 1923 
and now reprinted by The Newman Bookshop, 
is that the disorder and chaos of modern In- 
dustrialism or Capitalism is not an effect of 
improved methods of production or of any of 
the technical advances, but of the attitude of 
mind in which these improvements are con- 
sidered. The Reformation destroyed the prin- 
ciple of authority, first in religion, then in 
politics and individual morality; it emphasized 
individual independence and canonized ma- 
terial prosperity. Thus values were distorted 
and the balance between the social factors 


was upset. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 
Fiction 


Murpuy, Epwarp F. The scarlet lily. 


Bruce, 1944. 239p. $2.25. 
A fictional representation of Mary Magdalen. 
Leans to the melodramatic. Awarded the 
Bruce-Extension prize. 


Juvenile 


Criss, Mitprep. Dom Pedro of Brazil. 
Il. by Victor J. Dowling. Dodd, 1945. 


308p. $2.50. 

This noted Catholic author of children’s books 
introduces us to both Brazil and one of the 
great builders of South America. In the truly 
Christian ideals and acts of the great Dom 
Pedro II, Emperor of our largest Southern 
neighbor from 1831-1889, we find a lesson for 
today’s leaders. Peace and progress marked 
his reign in spite of an undercurrent of wars 
and tending parties. It is a relief to have a 
it not built around battles; a picture of 2 
ero of peace! And this against the social, 
economic and religious pattern of the people 
which is so often neglected. This is not an 
other superficial study of our neighbors but an 
intrinsic and sincere contribution to South 
American literature. By highlighting the aspi- 
rations of American democracy in the person 
of Dom Pedro, the author has brought our 
two continents closer together. The pleasant 
style and many illustrations add to its enjoy- 
ment. A four-page bibliography is appended 
for the student. An A-l priority for this book 

in every high school library. 

Richard J. Hurley 
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WitLiAMSON, MoTrHer Mary Pauta. Our 
Lady goes a-Maying. Il. by Herbert M. 
Townsend. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1944. 69p. $1.00 plus postage. 
A satisfying story of the three little Allisons 
whose vigil to see Lady is rewarded. 
Based on a South American legend in which 
Our Lady wake ceend> See cnt wane SS 
the eve he wy and combined with the 
story of the Black Madonna of a London 
Catholic Church, it is inspiring, deeply re- 
ligious and ideal for reading aloud to pre- 
school age children. A treasure for the pri- 
mary ’ library. 
Richard J. Hurley 
Reference 
The National Catholic Almanac, 1945. 
St. Anthony’s Guild, 1945. 800p. Paper, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
Our favorite annual reference tool. This new 
edition combines a compendium of Catholic 
facts with useful general information. One of 


several new features is a complete list of papal 
encyclicals from Pope Leo XI to - Xi. 
. P. W. 


Religion 


BENARD, EpMoND Darvit. The appeal to 
the emotions in preaching. Newman 
Bookshop, 1945. 46p. $0.50. 
Combines a philosophical, historical and prag- 
matic approach. <i 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
Peace. Etuics CoMMITTEE. The pat- 
tern for peace and the papal peace pro- 
gram. By Rev. John Courtney Murray, 
S.J., and the Ethics Committee. Paulist 
Press, 1944. 32p. $0.10. 

An analysis of “The Pattern for Peace”, is- 

sued by Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders 

on October 7, 1943, to show its relationships 

with the papal program and the extent to 

which Catholics may collaborate with other 

“men of good-will”. 

E. P. W. 


Denis, Gasriet, S.M.M. The reign of 
Jesus through Mary. The Monfort 
Fathers, Bay Shore, New York, 1944. xiv, 
297p. $1.00. 
True devotion to the Blessed Virgin by Blessed 
de Monfort, has long been regarded as a great 
spiritual classic. This present little book is 
intended to help ly the Blessed’s doctrine 
to everyday life. The first part gives the com- 
plete text of Blessed de Monfort’s pamphlet, 
The secret of Mary, the second part contains 
practical applications of his doctrine to every- 
day life, and the third part contains spiritual 
exercises and prayers in the spirit of his teach- 
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ing. All is built around the central theme of 
the “Holy Slavery of Love’’, which consists in 
complete dedication of oneself to Mary, and 
to Jesus through Mary. The book is very con- 
venient in size, being no larger than the aver- 


age pray 
Richard J. Neu, SJ. 


Dunney, Rev. JosepH A. Church his- 

tory in the light of the saints. Macmillan, 

1944. vi, 465p. $2.75. 4447634 
“Father Dunney has made the core of each 
chapter of the twenty-one in this Church his- 
tory the account of a prominent saint of each 
of the nineteen centuries of church history; the 
two extra chapters are devoted to the North 
American Jesuit martyr, St. Isaac Jogues, and 
the South American, St. Rose of Lima. The 
beginning and end of each chapter supply 
connective paragraphs to keep the pvt nam 
complete and to add data in major events, 
such as the implications of monasticism in the 
history of Europe (p. 144). Adults and stu- 
dious adolescents will find it not too difficult 
reading.” 

Best Sellers 4:205 


FENTON, JoseEPpH CuiFForD. The calling 
of a diocesan priest. Newman Bookshop, 
1945. 68p. 50. 
Contents: The diocesan ministry and the reli- 
gious life. The motive in a diocesan vocation. 
The work of preparation. Prayer and the 
diocesan priesthood. The spirit of the dioc- 
esan priesthood. 
E. P. W. 


Georces, Norspert, O.P. With Blessed 
Martin de Porres. Favorite stories from 
The Torch, 1935-1944. Blessed Martin 
Guild, 1945. 23lp. $1.00. 


A symposium of stories, sermons, and miscel- 
lanea relating to the life and intercessory work 
of Blessed Martin.’ 

E. P. W. 


Go.psTEIN, Davip. Jewish problems by a 
Christian Israelite. Radio Replies Press, 
1944. 46p. $0.15. 

A series of brief comments on current topics, 

e.g., the works of Sholem Asch, the Zionist 

movement, the refugee problem, etc. 

E. P. W. 

Koenic, Rev. Harry C. A papal peace 
mosaic, 1878-1944. Paulist, 1944. 64p. 
$0.10. 


Exce from the messages of Popes Leo XIII, 

Pius Benedict XV, Pius XI and Pius XII. 

With a bibliography and a five pee — 
a> - 


McA.uster, Josery B., S.S. Emergency 
baptism especially for nurses, physicians 
and clerics. Bruce, 1945. 48p. $0.40. 
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A concise summary of Catholic practice; in- 
cludes cases of adult as well as children’s 
baptisms. 

E. P. W. 


MarcetTeau, Very Rev. B. F., S.S. The 

priest’s companion. Benziger, 1944. xviii, 

398p. 44-39424 
The priest’s companion proposes an ideal of 
the priestly life with the conviction that the 
pursuit of this ideal even though it does not 
lead to the summit of sacerdotal perfection, 
will, nevertheless, prove beneficial to 
who sincerely and generously strive toward it. 
The book contains prayers and devotions 
suited to the condition and needs of the 
clergy; sixty two meditations designed to re- 
kindle zeal and strengthen resolutions; and 
finally a Rule of Conduct embracing the vari- 
ous aspects of a priest’s sonal life and of 
his sacred duties. Excellently arranged and 
beautifully written. 


Rev. Thomas J. Cawley 
The Mass Year for 1945. The Grail, St. 
Meinrad, Ind., 1944. 144p. $0.30. 


Reflections on the Sunday Introits accompany 
the Ordo which follows the arrangement of 
the Roman and St. Andrew Daily Missals. 
Attractively illustrated, the Mass Year is high- 
ly recommended. 

E. P. W. 


Rivey, ArTHuR J. Anti-Semitism. Radio 


Replies Press, 1944. 30p. $0.15. 
Explains the nature of the priesthood and of 
a vocation to it. 
E. P. W. 


RumBieE, Leste and Carty, CHARLES M. 
American girl! Halt! Hearken to the cry 
of the children. Radio Replies Press, 
1944. 28p. $0.10. 


Appeal to girls to consider a religious voca- 


tion. 
E. P. W. 
RumBLE, Lestie and Carty, CHARLES M. 
Seventh day Adventists. Radio Replies 
Press, 1944. 23p. $0.10. ‘ 


Questions and answers largely concerned with 
keeping Sunday holy and with fast and ab- 
stinence. 

E. P. W. 


RumBLE, Lestie and Carty, CHARLES M. 
Six pre-marriage instructions for Catholics 
and non-Catholics. Radio Replies Press, 
1944. 30p. $0.10. 


Instructions on the true Church, the com- 
mandments, the Eucharist, Mass, penance and 
matrimony. 

E. P. W. 


Rums te, Lestiet. To be a priest. Radio 
Replies Press, 1944. 36p. $0.10. 


The Catholic Library World 


An historical summary of “Anti-Semitism 
prior to 1500”, with modern implications. 
E. P. W. 
VINCENT Ferrer, St., O.P. Treatise on 
the spiritual life. Tr. by Rev. Fr. T. A, 
Dixon. Newman Bookshop, 1944. 58p. 


$0.50. 
Instructions on such topics as poverty, silence, 
obedience, regulating the body, etc. 
E. P. W. 


Wacker, Hersert O'H., S.J. The pagan’s 
weak spot. Queen’s Work, 1945. 23p. 


$0.10. 
Conversational essay on modern man’s inde- 
pendence, his belief that he is not responsible 
to God, which credo has made him a menace 


to society. spy 


Winzen, Damasus, O.S.B. Symbols of 
Christ. Volume I: The Old Testament. 
Drawings by William V. Cladek. Key- 
port, N. J., St. Paul’s Priory, 1944. 32p. 
$1.00. 
Accompanying each of the ten symbols (re- 
produced in red ink) is a page of facing text, 
giving the natural and religious meanings of 
the symbol. Beneath each symbol are Scrip- 
tural quotations from the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The symbols, quotations and explana- 
tion are very well integrated. Should appeal 
to any educated Catholic. one 


Sociology 
Furrey, Paut HANty. The mystery of 
iniquity. Bruce, 1944. 192p. $2.00. 


Dr. Furfey examines the social attitudes of 
Catholics, calling attention to the compromis 
ing tendency to accept the views of naturalists 
and secularists and to overlook the super- 
natural point of view or to consider it imprac- 
tical. The author perceives the forces of evil 
which are to precede the end of the world 
already operating in society. 
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